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XVII. 


Tue year 1878 was a dark one for me; it saw me deprived of my little 
daughter, despite the deed of separation by which the custody of the 
child had been assigned tome. The first notice that an application 
was to be made to the High Court of Chancery to deprive me of this 
custody reached me in January 1878, while the decision on the Knowl- 
ton case was still pending, but the petition was not filed until April. 
The time was ill-chosen; Mabel had caught scarlet fever at a day- 
school she was attending, and for some days was dangerously ill. The 
fact of her illness was communicated to her father, and while the 
child was lying ill in bed, and I had cancelled all engagements so that 
I might not leave her side, I received a copy of the petition to deprive 
me of her custody. This document alleged as grounds for taking 
away the child :— 

‘‘The said Annie Besant is, by addresses, lectures, and writings, endea- 
voring to propagate the principles of Atheism, and has published a book 
intituled: ‘The Gospel of Atheism’. She has also associated herself with 
an infidel lecturer and author, named Charles Bradlaugh, in giving lectures 
and in publishing books and pamphlets, whereby the truth of the Christian 
religion is impeached, and disbelief in all religion is inculcated. 

‘*The said Annie Besant has also, in conjunction with the said Charles 
Bradlaugh, published an indecent and obscene pamphlet called ‘The Fruits 
of Philosophy’. 

‘*The said pamphlet has recently been the subject of legal proceedings 
in the course of which the said Annie Besant publicly justified its contents 
and publication, and stated, or inferred, that in her belief it would be right 
to teach young children the physiological facts contained in the said pamph- 
let. [This was a deliberate falsehood: I had never stated or inferred any- 
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thing of the kind.] The said Annie Besant has also edited and published a 

phlet intituled ‘The Law of Population; its consequences, and its 

ring upon human conduct and morals’, to which book or pamphlet your 
petitioners crave leave to refer.” 


The petition was unfortunately heard before the Master of the 
Rolls, Sir George Jessel, a man animated by the old spirit of Hebrew 
bigotry and who had superadded to this the coarse time-serving 
morality of ‘“‘a man of the world”, sceptical of all sincerity, and con- 
temptuous of all self-devotion to a cause that did not pay, as of a 
weakness to which he was himself singularly unassailable. The 
treatment I received at his hands on my first appearance in Court told 
me what I had to expect. After my previous experience of the cour- 
tesy of English judges, I was startled to hear a harsh loud voice 
exclaim, in answer to a statement from Mr. Ince, Q.C., that I appeared 
in person :— 

‘* Appear in person? A lady appear in person? Never heard of such a 
thing. Does the lady really appear in person ?” 


After a variety of similar remarks, delivered in the most grating 
tones and with the roughest manner, Sir George Jessel tried to attain 
his object by browbeating me directly. 

‘*Ts this the lady ?” 

‘*T am the respondent to the petition, my lord—Mrs. Besant.” 

‘*Then I advise you, Mrs. Besant, to employ counsel to represent you if 


you can afford it, and I suppose you can.” 

‘*With all submission to your lordship, I am afraid I must claim my 
right of arguing my case in person.” 

‘*'You will do so if you please, of course, but I think you had much 
better appear by counsel. I give you notice that, if you do not, you must 
not expect to be shown any consideration. You will not be heard by me at 
any greater length than the case requires, nor allowed to go into irrelevant 
matter, as persons who argue their own cases generally do.” 

‘*T trust I shall not do so, my lord; but in any case I shall be arguing 
under your Icrdship’s complete control.” 


This encouraging beginning may be taken as a sample of the 
case; Mr. Ince, the counsel on the other side, was constantly practising 
in the Rolls’ Court, knew all the judge’s peculiarities, how to flatter 
and humor him on the one hand and how to irritate him against his 
opponent on the other. Nor was Mr. Ince above using his influence 
with the Master of the Rolls to obtain an unfair advantage, knowing 
that whatever he said would be believed against any contradiction of 
mine: thus he tried to obtain costs against me on the ground that 
the public helped me, whereas his client received no subscriptions in 
aid of his suit; yet as a matter of fact subscriptions had been 
collected for his client, and the Bishop of Lincoln, and many of the 

rincipal clergy and churchmen of the diocese had contributed 
fiberally towards the persecution of the Atheist. 

Mr. Ince and Mr. Bardswell argued that my Atheism and Mal- 
thusianism made me an unfit guardian for my child; Mr. Ince declared 
that Mabel, educated by me, would ‘‘be helpless for good in this 
world’’, and ‘‘hopeless for good hereafter’’, outcast in this life and 
damned in the next; Mr. Bardwell implored the Judge to consider 
that my custody of her ‘‘ would be detrimental to the future pros- 
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ects of the child in society, to say nothing of her eternal prospects”. 
Tout have laughed, had not the matter been so terribly serious, at 
the mixture of God and Mrs. Grundy, marriage-establishment and 
hell, presented as an argument for robbing a mother of her child. 


- Once only did judge and counsel fall out; Mr. Bardswell had care- 


lessly forgotten that Sir George Jessel was a Jew, and lifting eyes to 
heaven said :— 


‘*'Your lordship, I think, will scarcely credit it, but Mrs. Besant says in 
a later affidavit that she took away the Testament from the child, because 
it contained coarse passages unfit for a child to read.” 


To his horror, Sir George Jessel considered there were ‘some 
passages which a child had better not read in the New Testament”’, 
and went on :— 


‘*It is not true to say there are no passages that are unfit for a child’s 
reading, because I think there are a great many. 


‘*Mr. BARDSWELL : I do not know of any passages that could fairly ke 
called coarse. 


‘Sir G. JESsEL: I cannot quite assent to that.” 


With the exception of this little outburst of religious feeling 
against the book written by apostate Jews, Jewish judge and Chris- 
tian counsel were united in their hatred of the Atheist. My argument 
fell on deaf ears; I distinctly admitted that I was an Atheist, that I 
had withdrawn the child from religious instruction at school, that I 
was the author of the ‘‘ Gospel of Atheism”, ‘“‘The Fruits of Chris- 
tianity’, ‘‘The Freethinkers’ Text Book, Part IT.”, and ‘“‘The Law 
of Population”, produced against me: I claimed her custody on the 
ground that it was given me by the deed of separation executed by 
the father who was trying to set it aside, and that no pretence was 
made that the child was neglected, the admission being, on the con- 
trary, that she was admirably cared for: I offered lastly, if she were 
taken from me, to devote £110 a-year to her maintenance and educa- 
tion, provided that she were placed in the hands of a third person, 
not of her father. Sir George Jessel decided against me, as he had 
clearly intended to do irom the very outset, and as the part of his 
judgment affecting Freethinkers as parents is of continued interest I 
reprint it here. 


‘*T am glad to say that, so far as I can see, Mrs. Besant has been kind 
and affectionate in her conduct and behavior towards the child, and has 
taken the greatest possible care of her so far as regards her physical welfare. 
I have no doubt she entertains that sincere affection for the child which 
@ mother should always feel, and which no merely speculative opinions can 
materially affect. But, unfortunately, since her separation from her 
husband, Mrs. Besant has taken upon herself not merely to ignore religion, 
not merely to believe in no religion, but to publish and avow that non- 
belief—to become the publisher of pamphlets written by herself, and to 
deliver lectures composed by herself, stating her disbelief in religion alto- 
gether, and stating that she has no belief in the existence of a providence 
or a God. She has endeavored to convince others, by her lectures and by 
her pamphlets, that the denial of all religion is a right and proper thing to 
recommend to mankind at large. It is not necessary for me to express any 
Opinion as to the religious convictions of any one, or even as to their 
non-religious convictions. But I must, as a man of the world, consider 
what effect on a woman’s position this course of conduct must lead to. 
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I know, and must know as a man of the world, that her course of conduct 
must quite cut her off, practically, not merely from the sympathy of, but 
from social intercourse with, the great majority of her sex. I do not believe 
a single yp paca wife in England living with her husband would 
approve of such conduct, or associate with Mrs. Besant; and I must take 
that into consideration in considering what effect it would have upon the 
child if brought up by a woman of such reputation. But the matter does 
not stop there. Not only does Mrs. Besant entertain those opinions which 
are reprobated by the great mass of mankind, whether rightly or wrongly 
I have no business to say, though I, of course, think rightly, but she carries 
those speculative opinions into practice as regards the education of the child, 
and from the moment she does that she brings herself within the lines of the 
decisions of Lord Chancellors and eminent judges with reference to the 
custody of children by persons holding speculative opinions, and in those 
cases it has been held that before giving the custody of a child to those who 
entertain such speculative opinions the Court must consider what effect 
infusing those opinions as part of its practical education would have upon 
the child. That is undoubtedly a matter of the greatest importance. Upon 
this point there is no conflict of testimony whatever. Mrs. Besant herself 
says that she prohibited the governess from giving any religious education 
to the child, and has prevented the child from obtaining any religious edu- 
cation at all. When the child went to school—a day school, as I understand 
—Mrs. Besant prohibited the governess of that school from imparting any 
religious education, in the same way that she had prohibited the former 
governess, who was a home governess, from giving any religious education, 
and Mrs. Besant gave none herself. It is, therefore, not only the entertain- 
ing and publishing these opinions, but she considers it her duty so to educate 
the child as to prevent her having any religious opinions whatever until she 
attains a proper age. I have no doubt that Mrs. Besant is conscientious in 
her opinions upon all these matters, but I also have a conscientious opinion, 
and I am bound to give effect to it. I think such a course of education not 
only reprehensible but detestable, and likely to work utter ruin to the 
child, and I certainly should upon this ground alone decide that this child 
ought not to remain another day under the care of her mother.” 

As to the publication of the Knowlton pamphlet, Sir George Jessel 
decided that that also was a good ground for separating motherand child. 
He committed himself to the shameful statement, so strongly condemned 
by the Lord Chief Justice, that Dr. Knowlton was in favor of “ pro- 
miscuous intercourse without marriage”, and then uttered the gross 
falsehood that his view ‘‘ was exactly the same as was entertained by 
the Lord Chief Justice of England”. After this odious misrepre- 
sentation, I was not surprised to hear from him words of brutal insult 
to myself. I print here an article on him written at the time, not one 
word of which I now regret, and which I am glad to place on record 
be permanent form, now that only his memory remains for me to 

ate. 














SIR GEORGE JESSEL. 


Durine the long struggle which began in March, 1877, no word has 
escaped me against the respective judges before whom I have had to plead. 
Some have been harsh, but, at least, they have been fairly just, and even if 
a sign of pang appeared, it was yet not sufficient to be a scandal to the 
Bench. Of Sir George Jessel, however, I cannot speak in terms even of 
respect, for in his conduct towards myself he has been rough, coarse, and 
unfair, to an extent that I never expected to see in any English judge. Sir 
George Jessel is subtle and acute, but he is rude, overbearing, and coarse ; 
he has the sneer of a Mephistopheles mingled with a curious monkeyish 
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pleasure in inflicting pain. Sir George Jessel prides himself on being ‘“‘a 
man of the world”, and he expresses the low morality common to that class 
when the phrase is taken in its worst sense; he holds, like the ‘‘ men of the 
world”, who ‘see life” in Leicester Square and the Haymarket, that 
women are kept chaste only through fear and from lack of opportunity; 
that men may be loose in morals if they will, and that women are divided into 
two classes for their use—one to be the victims and the toysof the moment, 
the others to be kept ignorant and strictly guarded, so as to be worthy of 
being selected as wives. Sir George Jessel considers that a woman becomes 
an outcast from society because she thinks that women would be happier, 
healthier, safer, if they had some slight acquaintance with physiology, and 
were not condemned, through ignorance, to give birth to human lives fore- 
doomed to misery, to disease, and to starvation. Sir George Jessel says 
that no ‘“‘modest woman”? will associate with one who spreads among her 
sex the knowledge which will enable her sisters to limit their families within 
their means. The old brutal Jewish spirit, regarding women as the mere 
slaves of men, breaks out in the coarse language which disgraced himself 
rather than the woman at whom it was aimed. Sir George Jessel might 
have been surprised, had he been in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on 
the following day, and had seen it filled with men and women, quiet 
looking, well dressed, and respectable, and had heard the cries of ‘‘ Shame 
on him!” which rang round the hall, when his brutal remark was quoted. 
Such language only causes a re-action towards the insulted person even 
among those who would otherwise be antagonistic, and Sir George Jessel 
_ ranged on my side many a woman who, but for him, would have held 
oof. 

Sir George Jessel is a Jew; he thinks that a parent should be deprived 
of a child if he or she withholds from it religious training. Two hundred 
ee ago, Sir George Jessel’s children might have been taken from him 

cause he did not bring them up as Christians ; Sir George Jessel and his 
race have been relieved from disabilities, and he now joins the persecuting 
majority, and deals out to the Atheist the same measure dealt to his fore- 
fathers by the Christians. The Master of the Rolls pretended that by de- 
priving me of my child he was inflicting no punishment on me! If the 
Master of the Rolls have any children, he must be as hard-hearted in the 
home as he ison the bench, if he would not feel that any penalty was 
inflicted on him if his little ones were torn from him and handed over toa 
Christian priest, who would teach them to despise him as a Jew, and hate 
him as a denier of Christ. Even now, Jews are under many social disabilities, 
and even when richly gilt, Christian society looks upon them with thinly- 
concealed dislike. The old wicked prejudice still survives against them, 
and it is with shame and with disgust that Liberals see a Jew trying to 
curry favor with Christian society by reviving the obsolete penalties once 
inflicted on his own people. 

Sir George Jessel was not only brutally harsh; he was also utterly 
unfair. He quoted the Lord Chief Justice as agreeing with him in his 
judgment on Knowlton, on points where the Chief had distinctly expressed 
the contrary opinion, and he did this not through ignorance, but with the 
eloquent words of Sir Alexander Cockburn lying in front of him, and after 
I had pointed out to him, and he had deliberately read, or professed to 
read, the passages which contained the exact contrary of that which he put 
into the Chief’s mouth. 

Of one thing Sir George Jessel and his Christian friends may be sure: 
that neither prosecution nor penalty will prevent me from teaching both 
Atheism and Malthusianism to all who will listen to me, and since Chris- 
tianity is still so bigoted as to take the child from the mother because of a 
difference of creed, I will strain every nerve to convert the men and women 


around me, and more especially the young, to a creed more worthy of 
humanity. 
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Sir George Jessel pretended to have the child's interests at heart: in 
reality he utterly ignored them. I offered tosettle £110 a year on the child 
if she was placed in the charge of some trustworthy and respectable person, 
but the Master did not even notice the offer. He takes away the child from 
plenty and comfort, and throws her into comparative poverty ; he takes her 
away from most tender and watchful care, and places her under the guard- 
ianship of a man so reckless of her health, that he chose the moment of 
her serious illness to ask for her removal; he takes her away from cultured 
and thoughtful society to place her among half-educated farmers. Nay, 
he goes further: Dr. Drysdale’s affidavit stated that it was absolutely 
necessary at present that she should have her mother’s care; and Sir 
George Jessel disregards this, and, in her still weak state, drags her from 
her home and from all she cares for, and throws her into the hands of 
strangers. If any serious results follow, Sir George Jessel will be morally, 
though not legally, responsible for them. In her new home she can have 
no gentle womanly attendance. No Christian lady of high character will 
risk the misconstruction to which she would be exposed by living alone at 
Sibsey Vicarage with a young clergyman who is neither a bachelor nor a 
widower; the child will be condemned either to solitary neglect at home, 
or to the cold strictness of a boarding-school. She is bright, gay, intel- 
ligent, merry now. What will she be at a year’s end? My worst wish 
for Sir George Jessel is that the measure he has meted out to me may, 
before he dies, be measured out to him or his. 


There is little to add to the story. I gave the child up, as I was 
compelled to do, and gave notice of appeal to the Court of Appeal 
against the order of the Master of the Rolls. Meanwhile, as all access 
to the children was denied me by the father, I gave him notice that 
unless access were given I would sue for a restitution of conjugal 
rights, merely for the sake of seeing my children. As the deed of 
separation had been broken by his action, I supposed that the courts 
would not permit it to be broken for his advantage while holding it 
binding on me. Unhappily, at this critical point, my health gave 
way ; the loneliness and silence of the house, of which my darling had 
always been the sunshine and the music, weighed on me like an evil 
dream ; at night I could not sleep, missing in the darkness the soft 
breathing of the little child; her cries as she clung to me and was 
forcibly carried away rang ever in my ears; at last, on July 25th, I 
was suddenly struck down with fever, and had the rest of pain and 
delirium instead of the agony of conscious loss. While I was lying 
there prostrate an order was served on me from the Master of the 
Rolls, granted on Mr. Besant’s application, to restrain me from bring- 
ing any suit against him. As soon as I recovered, I took steps for 
contesting this order, but no definite action could be taken until after 
the Long Vacation. The case came on for hearing first in November, 
1878, and then in January, 1879. All access to the children had been 
denied me, and the money due to me had been withheld. By this my 
opponent had put himself so completely in the wrong that even the 
Master of the Rolls uttered words of severe condemnation of the way 
in which I had been treated. Then a curious interlude took place. 
The Master of the Rolls advised me to file a counter-claim for divorce 
or for judicial separation, and I gladly agreed to do so, feeling very 
doubtful as to the Master of the Kolls’ power to do anything of the 
kind, but very glad that he should think he had the authority. 
While the claim was being prepared, I obtained access to the 
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children under an interim order, as well as the money owing to me, 
and at the end of March the case again came before the Master of 
the Rolls. The claim filed alleged distinct acts of cruelty, and 
I brought witnesses to support the claim, among them the doctor 
who had attended me during my married life. Mr. Ince filed an 
answer of general denial, adding that the acts of cruelty, if any, were 
‘¢done in the heat of the moment”. He did not, however, venture to 
contest the case, although I tendered myself for cross-examination, 
but pleaded the deed of separation as a bar to further proceedings on 
my part; I argued on the other hand that as the deed had been 
broken by the plaintiff's act, all my original rights revived. Sir 
George Jessel held that the deed of separation condoned all that had 
gone before it, if it was raised as a bar to further proceedings, and 
expressed his regret that he had not known there would be “any 
objection on the other side’’, when he advised a claim for a judicial 
separation. On the final hearing of the case in April in the Rolls’ 
Court Sir George Jessel decided that the deed of separation was good 
as protecting Mr. Besant from any suit on my part to obtain a decree 
for the restitution of conjugal rights, although it had been set aside on 
the one matter of value to me—the custody of my child. The net 
result of the proceedings was that had I gone to the Divorce Court 
in 1873, I might have at least have obtained a divorce a mensa e thoro; 
that in my desire to avoid publicity, and content in what I believed to 
be secure possession of my child, I had agreed to a deed which fully 
_atpacyene Mr. Besant against any action on my part, but which could 
e set aside by him for the purpose of robbing me of my child. 

The argument in the Court of Appeal came on during April, and 
was, as I expected, decided against me, the absolute right of the father 
being declared, and a married mother held to have no sort of claim 
over her own children. The worst stigma affixed to marriage by the 
law of England is this ignoring of any right of the married mother to her 
child; the law protects the unmarried, but insults the married, mother, 
and places in the hands of the legal husband an instrument of torture 
whose power to agonise depends on the tenderness and strength of the 
motherliness of the wife. In fact the law says to every woman: 
‘Choose which of these two positions you will have: if you are legally 

our husband’s wife you can have no legal claim to your children; if 
egally you are your husband’s mistress, then your rights as mother 
are secure’. 

But one thing I gained in the Court of Appeal. The Court ex- 
pressed a strong view as to my right of access, and directed me to 
apply to Sir George Jessel for it, stating that it could not doubt that 
he would give it. I made the application and obtained an order of 
access to the children, seeing them alone, once a month; of a visit of 
the children to London twice a year, with their governess, for a week 
each time ; of a week at the sea-side in similar fashion once a year; 
of a weekly letter from each of them with the right of reply. This 
order, obtained after such long struggle, has proved useless. The 
monthly visit so upset my poor little daughter, and made her fret so 
constantly after me, that in mercy to her I felt compelled to relinquish 
it; on the first visit to the seaside, I was saddled with the cost of 
maintaining the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Child, who were placed as guardians 
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of the children, and who treated me in their presence as though I were 
& dangerous person from whom they were to be protected. To give 
but an instance of the sort of treatment I received, I wished Mabel 
to have the benefit of sea-bathing, and was told that she could not be 
allowed to bathe with me, and this with a suggestiveness that sorely 
taxed my self-control. I could not apply to the Court against the 
ingenious forms of petty insult employed, while I felt that they must 
inevitably estrange the children from me if practised always in their 
resence. After a vain appeal that some sort of consideration should 
Be shown to me, an appeal answered by a mocking suggestion that I 
should complain to the Master of the Rolls, I made up my mind as 
to my future course. I resolved neither to see nor to write to my 
children until they were old enough to understand and to judge for 
themselves, and I know that I shall win my daughter back in her 
womanhood thoughI have been robbed of her childhood. By effacing 
myself then, I saved her from a constant and painful struggle unfitted 
for childhood’s passionate feelings, and left her only a memory that 
she loves undefaced by painful remembrances of her mother insulted 
in her presence. 
Unhappily Sir George Jessel has terribly handicapped her future ; 
left to me she would have had the highest education now open to 
irls; left to her present guardian she receives only fifth-rate teaching, 
utterly unfitted for the present day. Twice I have offered to bear the 
whole expense of her education in the High School at Cheltenham, or 
in some London College, without in any way appearing in the matter, 
but each time my offer has been roughly and insultingly refused, 
and the influence that marred the mother’s life is undermining the 
future happiness of the child’s. But I am not without hope that I 
may be able to obtain from the Court of Chancery an order for the 
benefit of its ward, and I trust before very long that I shall be able to 
insure to my child an education which will fit her to play her part 
worthily when she reaches womanhood. I had hoped to save her from 
the pain of rejecting a superstitious faith, but that is now impossible, 
and she must fight her way out of darkness into light as her mother 
did before her. But in order that she may do so education now is of 
vital importance, and that I am striving to obtain for her. I live in 
the hope that in her womanhood she may return to the home she was 
torn from in her childhood, and that in faithful work and noble en- 
deavor she may wear in future years in the Freethought ranks a name 
not wholly unloved or unhonored therein, for the sake of the woman 
who has borne it in the van through eleven years of strife. 


THE END. 
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George Hand, 


By LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 
AvutTHoR oF ‘‘CHARAKTERBILDER AUS DEM 19 JaHRHUNDERT’’, ‘‘ BILDER AUS DEM 
EnGLiscHEN LEBEN’’, ETC. 


——— —— 


III. 


Grorce Sanp continued to live alternately at Paris and at Nohant. 
During the second and the third years of her Paris sojourn, she was 
more than ever a prey to illusions. She lived in an ideal world, gave 
herself up entirely to her own thoughts, brooded over her troubles, 
and regarded everything with the eye of a visionary. To this may be 
attributed in a great measure the fearlessness with which she then 
wrote, the intensity with which she gave utterance to her feelings, 
and the impracticable character of her theories. To this we may also 
add the general influence of the period in which her mind was 
matured. Matters wore a gloomy aspect in Paris at that time. The 
July Republic had ended in the bloody sacrifices made to the Orleans 
dynasty, cholera had decimated the population, and Saint Simonism 
had failed. Art by its deplorable errors had dishonored the cradle of 
its romantic reform. In fine, it was a period of general gloom. Per- 
sonally, too, George Sand had abundance of domestic troubles. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the style she adopted had 
something ideal, unusual, metaphysical, and even Saint-Simonian 
about it. The first work she wrote in this frame of mind, ‘ Lelia”’ 
(1833), bore such evident traces of these influences that she herself 
designates it as the product of a disordered brain. ‘ Lelia” is an 
inscrutable poem, but also a dangerous romance which none but 
strong-minded people ought to read. Like ‘‘ Werthers Leiden”’, 
‘‘Childe Harold”, and ‘“‘ Réné”, it is too terrible for the young and 
feeble. It is the most terrific outcry of scepticism that ever issued 
from human breast. It overpowers the mind, and in spite of all the 
wild frenzy at which the reader is often staggered, there is a sincerity 
about it which goes straight to the heart. ‘The authoress herself con- 
fessed that it was destitute of common sense, and, judged by this 
standard, it is indeed one of the most unconnected, foolish, morbid, 
and useless books imaginable. Nevertheless, as the offspring of 
spontaneous inspiration, it has occupied the attention of the artistic 
world in a remarkable degree. 

Shortly after the publication of ‘‘ Lelia”, Bulon gave a banquet to 
the contributors of the Revue des Deux Mondes, at the celebrated restau- 
rant ‘“‘ Aux Trois Fréres Provengaux”’. There George Sand made the 
acquaintance of Alfred de Musset. A loveintrigue immediately sprang 
up between them, and they went to Italy together. Musset was taken 
dangerously ill and she nursed him tenderly. Later on disputes arose 
between them and they separated. As in her quarrel with Sandeau, 
so is there an air of mystery respecting her quarrel with Musset. Our 
fair traveller spent her money freely in Italy, in consequence of which 
she was obliged to work hard in Venice for several months. She sent 
from there to the Revue des Deux Mondes the three stories, ‘‘ André”, 
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**Leone Leoni’, and ‘‘ Mattea”’, some of her ‘Lettres d’un Voy- 
ageur’’, and ‘‘ Lettres d’un Oncle”. These two series of letters, which 
were afterwards amalgamated, are rather the fearless and open- 
hearted confessions of a loving and confiding heart than the utterances 
of a sceptical and unbelieving mind like that of Lelia. Tears, anger, 
imprecations, and scornful irony are indiscriminately launched therein 
against the decrees of destiny, but we find also evidences of an up- 
right, strong and loving mind, alike capable of giving and receiving 
pleasure. ‘These letters, therefore, have a much higher psychological 
value than ‘‘Lelia”. Another result of her Jiaison with Musset and of 
her sojourn in Italy is ‘‘ Le Secrétaire Intime”’. This title has refer- 
ence to her connexion with Musset, and to his having accompanied her 
to Italy in the capacity of private secretary. After an absence of 
more than a year she returned to France in September 1834. She 
spent a few weeks at Nohant and went to Paris in October. In 

anuary we find her again at Nohant, in February and March at 
Paris, and in April again at Nohant. Completely worn out both in 
body and mind by these frequent and monotonous journeys between 
Paris and Nohant, she longed for a change, and would have set out 
immediately to some distant land, if her love for her children had not 
kept her back. Her best friends advised her to leave Paris again for 
another year as the best thing she could do, not only for herself but 
for her children, whom she was spoiling by over-indulgence, and who 
learnt nothing when she was at home, Planet wrote to her: ‘‘ Your 
husband is exasperated by your presence, and you are in imminent 
danger of falling ill both physically and mentally. You must with- 
draw from the scene and the cause of your sufferings.” She allowed 
herself to be persuaded, took steps to provide herself with the neces- 
sary travelling funds, left Paris without taking leave of anyone, not 
even of her own son, and went to Nohant to arrange with some friends 
respecting the care of her children in case of her death. She had 
made up her mind to go to the East, but this intention was abandoned, 
Fleury having counselled her to take the opinion of the celebrated 
lawyer Michel of Bourges, respecting her position and plans. Fleury 
accompanied her to Bourges, where she had an interview of nine 
hours’ duration with Michel, to whom in the ‘‘ Histoire de Ma Vie” 
and in her later ‘‘ Lettres d’ un Voyageur” she gives the soubriquet 
of Everard. She was amazed at his genius and intellect, and the real 
object of the visit was entirely lost sight of. Everard had read 
‘Lelia’? and had both admired and condemned it, and now he was 
suddenly brought face to face with the authoress herself, who had 
come to seek his advice with respect to those very wrongs and iniqui- 
ties under the influence of which “ Lelia” had been produced. Though 
an invalid, he was in the full possession of all his mental faculties. 
In his person he combined every good and noble quality: a profound 
understanding, an ardent enthusiasm, a capacious mind and acute 
perception, amiability, delicacy, friendly feeling, and indomitable 

hysical courage. But he suffered in the chest, the stomach, and the 
iver. These sufferings were the more touching the more Everard 
endeavored not to heed them. Though not yet forty, he was so lean, 
bald, and bowed down that he looked twenty years older. When he 
spoke, however, a vivid light overspread his pale countenance, his 
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eyes sparkled, his nostrils dilated, his snowy teeth glistened; and 
instead of an invalid he might have been taken for a young and 
powerful man. In his inner as in his outer bearing he showed plenty 
of contradictory features; he was imperative though tender, and in 
conversation he was tyrannical though mild. 

After that conference George Sand and Everard corresponded for 
some time; then the latter came to Paris, and they saw each other 
daily. He gradually inspired her with a great portion of his high- 
flown social views, which she has incorporated in several of her novels. 
He took such bold flights at times that she was afraid to follow him. 
She was often greatly shocked at the consequences he drew from 
Babeuf’s theories. After a nocturnal promenade which Fleury, Everard, 
and she made in the vicinity of the Port des Saints-Péres, she became 
sick of Socialism. She again resolved to go to the East, but abandoned 
the idea as soon as Everard had moderated a little his feverish mental 
excitement and become sage et vrai instead of malade et halluciné. 
Shortly afterwards he was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment for 
some little political trespass, but was allowed to delay the execution of 
the sentence up to November. He returned to Bourges, whilst George 
Sand went back to Nohant; but her sojourn there became more pain- 
ful than ever: her presence being found to be positivement génante. 
Everyone felt that such a state of things could no longer be endured. 
Her friends endeavored to arrange some method by which she wonld 
be relieved from spending half of every year at the Castle. Besides 
her own 1,500 francs, her husband now allowed her a similar sum for 
their daughter, but this amount, added to her then small literary in- 
come, was insufficient to enable her to live altogether in Paris, more 
especially as she had to defray the expenses of Solange’s education. 
Her husband was asked to double the allowance, and to this he 
agreed; but when it became a question of payment, he not only 
declared that he could not afford to pay so much, but he prevailed 
upon Aurore to sign a number of documents with a view of improving 
his financial position, which had been impaired by ruinous specula- 
tions. ‘his proving insufficient, he proposed that they should sell 
Nohant Castle and retire with the proceeds to the South of France. 
They signed an agreement to that effect which, however, was torn up 
next day by Monsieur Dudevant; whereupon his wife went to Paris. 
After a lapse of two months she again visited her home, but with no 
better result; so that she determined to establish her residence in 
Paris until some settlement should be arrived at. There, in the same 

ear (1835), she made the acquaintance of Madame Dorval, Pierre 

eroux, and Lamennais. Slander had been very busy with the repu- 
tation of the great tragedienne just named, as well as with her own; 
nevertheless she frequented her society more than that of anyone else, 
and against the advice of many of her friends, she remained faithful to 
her until her death, which happened in 1849. She devoted to her the 
longest and most enthusiastic chapter in her memoirs, rich as they are 
in long and enthusiastic chapters. Leroux, like Everard, filled her 
head with Socialism, the traces of which are to be found in some of 
her works. 

Those who look upon George Sand’s ‘‘Spiridion” as one of the 
results of her intercourse with Lamennais, may not be far wrong. 
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“L’Uscoque”, a vividly written Venetian pirate-story, appeared 
shortly before ‘“Spiridion”, to which it was generally considered 
superior. That annoyed our authoress, who regarded ‘“Spiridion” 
as her best work, and its depreciation by the public as a sign of bad 
taste—another example of the truth of the theory that, as a rule, 
authors, like mothers, are the most infatuated with the most unruly 
of their children. The beginning of ‘‘Spiridion” excites a feeling of 
curiosity which the sequel fails to satisfy. The burning desire of the 
writer to open up to her readers new realms of thought is apparent 
in every line of the opening portion of the story. She makes almost 
superhuman efforts to accomplish this end, but without any corres- 
oe results: neither Angel nor Alexis, neither Fulgence nor 
piridion, succeeds in well introducing us into this unknown world in 
which we expect to see the truth from face to face. As a work of art, 
‘‘Spiridion” has no charm; as a philosophical work it is without 
vigor. The tale is not very interesting, and the heroes declaim too 
much and act too little. The ideas to which the narrative serves 
as a frame-work are too unreal and impalpable. The book fails to 
move us like ‘‘ Lelia”; neither does it amuse, instruct, or enlighten 
us. The reason probably is that the author, relying too much upon 
her brilliant talents, has not maturely reflected upon the new religious 
direction into which she has been drawn. The conviction is frequently 
forced upon the reader that she is still partly a novice in the task she 
has undertaken. A similar judgment may be passed upon the frag- 
ment ‘‘ Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre”’, which is probably an emanation 
from from the undigested mysticism of Leroux, and is meant to be 
a kind of Faust. We question if it was wise of George Sand to 
imitate this creation of Goethe’s. She calls her Faust Albert, gives 
him Mephistopheles as a companion, and even puts into the latter’s 
mouth the words: ‘‘ Mystical pedant! thou givest me more trouble 
than Master Faust, thy ancestor!” It is remarkable that an eminent 
critic in the Revue des Deux Mondes spoke rather disparagingly of 
“‘Spiridion” and ‘Les Sept Cordes”, although these works had 
appeared in the same periodical. 

Madame Dudevant entertained the idea of going to settle at 
Bourges, in view of which she went there for some time; but the 
thought of her children caused her to change her mind. On her 
return to Paris she received a letter from her illegitimate half-brother 
Hippolyte, in which he requested her to go to Nohant ; her husband, 
he said, was willing to give up Nohant to her, and to retire with 
half the rent. She went, and found M. Dudevant ready to negotiate 
with her to that effect; but he treated her so contemptuously that she 
left before anything had been done. A crisis now appeared inevitable. 
In October she went to the castle for a few days to see her son before 
the termination of the holidays, when there occurred such a vehement 
quarrel between husband and wife that the latter came to the deter- 
mination to avoid such scenes for the future, in order to prevent the 
children from losing all respect for their parents. They had entered 
into an arrangement shortly before based on the understanding con- 
tained in Hippolyte’s letter; but Aurore, whose husband had already 
given her so many proofs of his fickleness and caprice, had lost all 
confidence in him, and consulted Rollinat respecting her position. 
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Rollinat was reluctant to do anything without Everard, and drove over 
with her to Bourges in order to confer with him. They came to the 
determination to sue for a judicial separation, and George Sand was 
instructed not to appear again at Nohant. She now spent afew weeks 
with Duteil in La Chitre, whilst Everard instituted legal proceedings. 
She states that, in the event of her losing the law-suit, it was her 
intention to go to America with her children, and to provide herself 
with the necessary means she had borrowed 10,000 francs from various 
friends. In February 1836, however, the court decreed a separation 
and ordered the children to be handed over to their mother. We may 
gather from between the lines of Michel’s opening address (and 
although the fact is nowhere expressly mentioned, it does not seem to 
have been otherwise), that Dudevant was not only jealous of his wife, 
but that he had treated her with brutality, if he had not actually 
struck her; whilst, on the other hand, it came out in evidence that he 
had consoled himself for her frequent absences by indulging in all 
sorts of orgies. After the court’s decision he left Nohant, where 
Aurore now went pending Duteil’s negotiations with Dudevant, the 
result of which was that the latter gave his signature to an arrange- 
ment highly favorable to his own interests, which, at the instance 
of his stepmother, ho afterwards revoked. At the same time he got 
the judicial judgment cancelled in consequence of the non-observance 
of some legal formality, and when it was confirmed by a new trial, he 
appealed against it again, but unsuccessfully. It was only now that 
his wife was able to take final possession of Nohant, but for the 
next two years M. Dudevant caused her every kind of annoyance. 
On one occasion he carried off Solange, and on another he threat- 
ened to do the same witli Maurice. It was only in 1838, after she 
had paid him down 50,000 francs, that he ceased troubling her. 

lt George Sand still continued to write, it was no longer pecuniary 
necessity that urged her to it. Her capacity for writing once deve- 
loped, she was impelled to give utterance to her grief over the wrongs 
under which she saw society was suffering, and to allow free scope to 
her thoughts respecting the condition of her own sex. 

Chopin, as is well known, had a marked aversion to blue-stockings 
and strong-minded women. For this reason he refused for a long 
time to make the acquaintance of George Sand. When he had once 
seen her, however, he conceived such a liking for her that they became 
the closest of friends, and continued so for many years. As he was 
very fickle, she felt flattered by his friendship. This is the reason 
why she had the greatest patience with all his disagreeable qualities. 
She had a boundless and exaggerated admiration for his music. It 
has been said that she has drawn his figure in ‘ Lucrezia Floriani’’, 
but she has convincingly contradicted this assertion. In the ‘‘ His- 
toire de Ma Vie”, however, she furnishes her readers with an ex- 
tremely fine and animated sketch of his character and individuality. 
Her son was suffering from rheumatism and heart-disease; and in 
order to restore his health she determined to go and spend the winter 
of 1839-40 on the island of Majorca. Chopin, whose lungs were 
affected, begged permission to make one of the party, but the climate 
did not agree with him and he became so ill that their stay there was 
rendered entirely disagreeable. Nevertheless George Sand has given 
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a splendid description of the Balearic Islands in ‘‘Un Hiver au Midi”. 
On her return from the South, she meant to abandon a literary 
career and to become the teacher of her children; but on seeing that 
she was no good teacher, she was obliged to send Solange to a boarding- 
school and Maurice to Paris. She passed every winter in the metro- 
polis, and every summer at Nohant, in the society of Chopin, who was 
unable to tear himself from her side. In the course of time he became 
excessively nervous and morose. In health and good humor he was 
the most amiable of men, but in sickness, or when out of temper, 
he was insupportable. Maurice, now a grown-up youth, lost all pa- 
tience with him and, on the occasion of a quarrel with him, declared 
he would leave the house; and when Aurore attempted to interfere, 
the composer exclaimed: ‘‘ You love me no longer,” and left her for 
ever. They met only once again, many years afterwards. 

Those who hold that George Sand was mentally influenced by all 
men who enjoyed her intimate friendship will recognise in the 
musical romance ‘‘ Consuelo ’’, and its continuation ‘‘ La Comtesse de 
Rudolstadt”’, a product of the Chopin period. These two works have 
been commented upon by a large number of enthusiastic critics, the 
majority of whom have declared them to be the best productions of 
our author’s powerful pen. 


(To be concluded.) 
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“I honor thee! Wherefore? Hast thou ever mitigated the pangs of 
the burdened? Hast thou ever stopped the tears ef the troubled? Have 
not almighty Time and eternal Fate, thy lords and mine, welded me into 
man ?”—GOETHE (‘‘ Prometheus’’). 





The Madrid newspapers contain accounts of a remarkable trial for murder 
which has recently taken place in that city. The following is a condensed 
report. 





Dvuxe Ca estis is a nobleman of ancient race and vast possessions in 
Andalusia. It is reported indeed that the first of the family was a 
Jew pedlar who travelled about with an “ark” or box containing pots, 
walking-sticks, and other cheap wares; and at last grew rich by 
cheating, slave-dealing, and highway robbery. But that is a long 
time ago; and the Duke’s ancestors have been settled in Andalusia 
time out of mind. The present possessor of the title is a very aged 
man. No one remembers when he was born, and his youth was spent 
in times when feudal privileges were in full force. As a young man 
he robbed and murdered his vassals, and appropriated their wives and 
daughters with impunity, while exacting a slavish reverence and obedi- 
ence. These “good old times”, however, are gone for ever. The 
Duke’s old age has fallen on evil days, when even Spanish peasants 
have the audacity to think that their lives, property, and honor should 
not be at the mercy of any noble, however exalted. Hence the rela- 
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tions between the Duke and his tenantry have been rather strained of 
late. 

Count Emmanuel, the second prisoner, is the son of a carpenter’s 
wife. ‘The old Duke either was or believed himself to be his father. 
He brought him up, declared him his heir, and procured for him a 
patent of nobility. The young man socn showed a disposition very 
similar to the Duke’s, and when he came of age took the whole 
management of the estate into his hands. He and his servants exacted 
a tenth part of their property from the tenantry, already ground down 
by taxation. He also established a kind of parcs-aux-cerfs called 
‘‘nunneries”’, in which he persuaded or forced the most beautiful 
girls on the estate to immure themselves. These unfortunate victims. 
of tyranny were called the brides of Emmanuel, and at first some of 
them believed themselves greatly honored by the preference. Latterly, 
however, the exactions of the young Count have provoked as much 
discontent as those of the Duke, and neither his purse nor his harem 
have been so easily replenished as formerly. 

The third prisoner was the Duke’s steward, a man as old as his 
master, and the faithful servant of all his depredations, crimes, and 
extortions. He had also acted the part of Pandarus in the Duke’s 
intrigues, not without suspicion of occasionally making love on his 
own account. Village gossip asserted that Count Emmanuel was 
really the steward’s son. Be this as it may, the steward has for many 
years been the confidential servant of both father and son, whose 
names and titles he often assumed, and enjoyed equal authority with 
them in the management of the estate. 

The terrible event which has brought all three to the bar of justice 
occurréd on the 25th of last December—Count Emmanuel’s birthday. 
On that occasion, according to custom, the tenantry assembled at the 
Castle to offer their congratulations. They were entertained in the 
grounds, and all was festivity and enjoyment, peace and good will. 
Suddenly the ground shook: there was a succession of fearful explo- 
sions: the buildings in which numbers were feasting or dancing fell 
on their occupants. Many were crushed to death. ‘The survivors fled 
to their homes. But they found that the surrounding villages had 
been destroyed in a similar manner. The unfortunate inhabitants 
wandered on the mountains, where many were frozen to death. It 
was estimated that over two thousand perished. A vast district in the 
beautiful province of Andalusia presented at the close of last year- 
a scene of desolation, mourning, and woe. 

Opinions differed as to the cause of the catastrophe. Some con- 
sidered it a natural event. But the inhabitants generally believed 
that the calamity was to be ascribed to the vengeance of Duke 
Coelestis. Many hints had been let drop previously by the Count and 
the steward that the Duke was angry, and that some dire event was. 
impending. Under these circumstances it may be thought that the 
inhabitants of the district would have rushed to the castle and burnt 
it over the owner’s head. Such, however, is the slavish superstition 
and ignorance of Spanish peasants that a deputation from the survivors. 
actually waited upon the Count to beg him to use his influence with 
his father to spare their lives and property. The Count replied in 
haughty and reproachful language, reminded the deputies of the. 
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many offences they and their ancestors had committed, and added that 
they owed their lives and possessions to the Duke, who might lawfully 
do what he willed with his own. 

But no nobleman, however powerful, can in the nineteenth century 
play the part of the Maréchal de Rays' with impunity. Reports of 
the calamity, and of the suspicions it had excited, reached Madrid, and 
the Government ordered a strict inquiry to be instituted; the result of 
this was the arrest of the Duke, the Count, and the steward, and 
their indictment on a charge of murder. The evidence against the 
prisoners was overwhelming. Vast quantities of gunpowder, dyna- 
mite, and other destructive agents were discovered in the vaults of the 
Castle. From these depositories long tunnels had been constructed 
beneath the buildings, which had been destroyed. The villages, and 
indeed every house on the property, were found to have been under- 
mined in a similar manner, so that every human being on the estate 
was at the Duke’s mercy whenever he might think fit to put a match 
to the subterranean explosives. But the most damning piece of 
evidence adduced against the prisoners was a diary, or history of the 
ducal family from the earliest times, written by various secretaries 
under the direction and inspiration of the steward. This extraordinary 
narrative contains much curious information concerning the origin of 
this terrible race, but the portion of most importance is that which 
concerns the present Duke. According to the diary, the latter when 
& young man was the benevolent patron and friend of his dependents. 
He loaded them with benefits, admitted them into his private parks 
and gardens, allowed them to kill game and gather fruit at pleasure, 
reserving only for his own use the fruit of one particular tree. Things 
went on happily for some time until the Duke dismissed some of his 
servants. One of these, named Nicholas, persuaded some of the 
villagers to steal the fruit of the forbidden tree. In his rage when he 
discovered that his favorite tree had been plundered, the Duke 
uttered a terrible curse on every man, woman and child on his estate. 
He excluded all persons from his gardens, and placed guards with 
drawn swords at the gates to kill anyone who might approach. He 
proceeded with savage vindictiveness to punish all his tenantry for 
the fault of one or two individuals. He sent his servants to sow 
“thorns and thistles’”? on every farm, imported lions, wolves, bears, 
and many other savage beasts, which he let loose in the woods to prey 
on the inhabitants, and filled the rivers with crocodiles and other 
destructive monsters. He also forbade all intercourse between his 
servants and the offending villagers. Some of the former, however, 
tempted by the beauty of the village maidens, disobeyed this command, 
which enraged their Lord still more. Finally the Duke determined 
to destroy all the inhabitants of his vast estates, and opened a huge 
reservoir near the castle, which flooded the entire valley. In this 
inundation, according to the diary, ‘‘every living substance was 
destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both man, and 
cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven”. Eight 
persons only escaped on a raft. The Duke was mercifully pleased to 





1 Gilles de Laval, Lord uf Rays and a Marshal of France, was executed about 
1450 for murder and sorcery. He is the origiual of Blue Beard. 
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spare their lives, and to promise that he would not again destroy them 
or their descendants by water. The posterity of these survivors re- 
peopled the desolated valleys, but soon incurred the displeasure of 
their Lord by attempting to build a tower as lofty as the ducal castle. 
Much illfeeling ensued, and the Duke hit upon a new way of torment- 
ing and oppressing his vassals. He chose the inhabitants of one 
district tu be his own people. He gave them rights and privileges not 
enjoyed by the rest of his tenantry, and encouraged them to rob, 
ravish, and murder their neighbors. A Hebrew cattle dealer who had 
won the Duke’s favor by killing (or consenting to kill) his own son, in 
obedience to a capricious command, was the principal man in this 
privileged community. At later periods a fugitive murderer and 
a runaway shepherd who had turned outlaw enjoyed the Duke’s 
favor, and the latter is described in the diary as ‘“‘a man after his own 
heart”. Both justified this preference by committing a number of 
horrible butcheries and outrages on the defenceless inhabitants of the 
neighboring villages. In fact, this portion of the diary is a sickening 
record of murder, robbery, and lust. It is particularly recorded that 
all unmarried women were at the disposal of the murderers of their 
fathers and brothers, except those who were reserved for the Duke’s 
harem, or to satisfy the requirements of his servants. Nevertheless 
this community in crime did not produce a cordial feeling between the 
tyrant and his favored people. They did not always submit patiently 
to his exactions, and he sometimes punished their rebellions by 
butcheries similar to those inflicted on less favored tribes. On one 
occasion the Duke was so enraged that he burnt their village, 
including a house he had erected for himself in their midst, and sold 
the inhabitants into slavery. He afterwards, however, permitted 
some who made humble submission to return. The first part of the 
diary concludes with an account of these events, and terrible threats 
as to what the Duke would do if his retainers did not behave better 
for the future. 

The second part contains an account of the birth of Count Em- 
manuel, and his adoption as the Duke’s heir. And then comes the 
most extraordinary portion of the whole diary. It relates that the 
Duke had constructed a huge lime-kiln at the rear of his castle, which 
he kept burning night and day, and called ‘“‘the lake of fire”. Into 
this he cast those servants who offended him, and also from time to 
time any of the villagers who incurred his displeasure. The Count, it 
is said, pitying the sufferings of these miserable creatures, entered 
into an agreement with his father to the following effect. The son 
consented to allow himself to be fastened to a cross for three hours, 
and to suffer some other indignities. The old Duke’s sense of justice 
being thus satisfied, he promised to spare any persons whom Count 
Emmanuel might select, and to deport them to another estate in a 
distant country, where they should enjoy every happiness and luxury. 
All other persons on the estate who refused to be the Count’s servants, 
or who found no favor in his eyes, however good and virtuous, were 
to be thrown sooner or later into ‘‘ the lake of fire”, and ‘‘ tormented 
day and night for ever”. The Count employed twelve heralds to 
announce these “ good tidings” to the wretched tenantry, and to extol 
the goodness and mercy of his father and himself in all quarters. The 
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second part of the diary concludes with ominous threats of a calamity 
similar to that which happened on the 25th of last December, only on 
a larger scale. The Duke and Count would one day, it says, destroy 
every house on the estate and cast all persons except those whose 
names are written in the Count’s memorandum book into the fiery pit. 
These last receive vague assurances that their lives shall be spared, 
and that they will enjoy boundless prosperity in some distant and 
unknown land. This horrible record of cruelty and tyranny is filled 
with praises of the justice, clemency, generosity, and goodness of the 
Ceelestis family. The Duke is described as a merciful, gracious, long- 
suffering being: ‘‘slow to anger and of great kindness”: ‘‘ not willing 
that any should perish”. The virtues of the Count and the Steward 
are extolled in similar terms. 

There was no attempt made at the trial to dispute the accuracy of 
the diary and the confessions or rather boasts of the prisoners fully 
corroborated it. The advocates for the defence were instructed to take 
a course of which some of them seemed half ashamed, and which cer- 
tainly aggravated the guilt of the accused. It was actually contended 
that right and wrong have not the same meaning they usually bear 
when the actions of an all-powerful being like Duke Ccelestis are in 
question. The possession of unlimited power, it was said, placed him 
above all law, and it was foolish and impious to cite him before a 
human tribunal. Ancient charters were produced giving the dukes 
despotic power over all their vassals, and it was maintained that the 
various acts of severity related in the diary, as well as the explosions 
of the 25th of December, were necessary for the prosperity of the estate 
and the good of the tenantry. ‘If all the Duke’s designs for the 
good of his people” said one of his advocates ‘‘ were before this court, 
and could be understood by it, it would be seen that everything has 
been done for the best, that the estate could not be better managed 
than it has been, that all the Duke’s acts have arisen from the purest 
benevolence. The fiery pit, which has excited the presumptuous 
indignation of my client’s enemies, is a merciful and necessary provi- 
sion for the preservation of order and the execution of justice on the 
estate. The Duke is just as well as merciful, and will by no means 
clear the guilty.” 

This defence, however, produced no effect on the court and jury. 
The latter at once found all the prisoners guilty, and the judge, in 
passing sentence of death, commented in impressive language on the 
enormity of their crimes. The murders of which the prisoners had 
been convicted, however cruel and treacherous, were, he said, but a 
small part of their criminality. In fact their whole existence had been 
a crime against Humanity. ‘Society can no longer tolerate the 
existence of beings who, while making loud professions of justice and 
benevolence, have surpassed in the atrocity of their acts all criminals 
who have hitherto stood at the bar of human justice. Your long career 
of cruelty and oppression”, said his lordship, addressing the Duke, 
‘‘ig now at an end. Perish as you deserve amid the execrations of 
mankind. The vast possessions you have so long enjoyed and mis- 
used are confiscated to the State, and will be used to compensate the 
families of your victims, and the survivors among those who have 
suffered by your crimes.” ALEXANDER Dunbar. 
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CuarprTerR II. 


Martian Lip lived at Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, with her 
father, the fourth son of a younger brother of the Earl of Sunbury. 
Mr. Reginald Harrington Lind, at the outset of his career, had no 
object in life except that of getting through it as easily as possible, 
and this he understood so little how to achieve, that he suffered him- 
self to be married at the age of nineteen to a Lancashire cotton spin- 
ner’s heiress. She bore him three children, and then eloped with a 
professor of spiritualism, who deserted her on the eve of her fourth 
confinement, in the course of which she caught scarlet fever and died. 
Her child survived ; but was put out to nurse and starved to death in 
the usual manner. Her husband, disgusted by her behavior (for she 
had been introduced by him to many noblemen and gentlemen, his 

ersonal friends, any of whom, on the slightest encouragement, would, 
he felt sure, have taken the place of the foreign charlatan she had 
disgraced him by preferring), consoled himself for her bad taste and 
subsequent decease by entering into her possessions, which comprised 
a quantity of new jewellery, new lace, and feminine apparel, and an 
income of nearly seven thousand pounds a year. After this, he became 
so welcome in society that he could have boasted with truth at the 
end of any July that there were few marriageable women of gentle 
birth in London who had not been submitted to his inspection with a 
view to matrimony. But finding it easy to delegate the care of his 
children to school principals and hospitable friends, he concluded that 
he had nothing to gain and much comfort to lose by adding a step- 
mother to his establishment; and, after some time, it became the 
custom to say of Mr. Lind that the memory of his first wife kept him 
single. Thus, whilst his sons were drifting to manhood through Eton 
and Cambridge, and his daughter passing from one relative’s house to 
another’s on a continual round of visits, sharing such private tuition 
as the cousins with whom she happened to be staying happened to 
be receiving just then, he lived at his club and pursued the usual 
routine of a rich gentleman-bachelorin London. 

In the course of time, Reginald Lind, the eldest child, joined the 
army, and went to India with his regiment. His brother George, 
less stolid, weaker, and more studious, entered the Church. Marian, 
the youngest, from being constantly in the position of a guest, 
had early acquired habits of self-control and consideration for others, 
and escaped the effects, good and evil, of the subjection in which chil- 
dren are held by the direct authority of their parents. 

Of the numerous domestic circles of her father’s kin, that with 
which she was the least familiar, because it was the poorest, had 
sprung from the marriage of one her father’s sisters with a Wiltshire 

entleman named Hardy McQuench, who had a small patrimony, a 
Fabit of farming, and a love of hunting. In the estimation of the 
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peasantry, who would not associate lands, horses, and a carriage, with 
want of money, he was a rich man; but Mrs. McQuench found it hard 
to live like a lady on their income, and had worn many lines into 
her face by constantly and vainly wishing that she could afford to 
give a ball every season, to get a new carriage, and to appear at 
church with her daughters in new dresses oftener than twice a year. 
Her two eldest girls were plump and pleasant, good riders, and hearty 
eaters; and she had reasonable hopes of marrying them to prosperous 
country gentlemen. 

Elinor, her third and only other child, was one of her troubles. 
At an early age, to disappear in the forenoon, be searched anxiously 
for all day, and return with a torn frock and dirty face at about six 
o’clock in the afternoon, was her weekly practice. She was stubborn, 
rebellious, and passionate under reproof or chastisement ; governesses 
had left the house because of her; and from one school she had run 
away: from another eloped with a choir boy who wrote verses, and 
whom she deserted in a fit of jealousy, quarter of an hour after her 
escape from school. The only one of her tastes that conduced to the 
peace of the house was for reading; and even this made her mother 
uneasy; for the books she liked best were fit, in Mrs. McQuench’s 
opinion, for the bookcase only. Elinor read openly what she could 
i rr by asking, such as’Shakspere, the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress”’, and— 
after some demur—the ‘Arabian Nights Entertainments’. But 
there was always a collection of books, borrowed from friends, or 
filched from the upper shelf in the library, beneath her mattress. 
Nobody thought of looking there for them, and indeed the discovery 
of her sins was a serious matter for the informer as well as for herself. 
Her eldest sister, who had given her a small workbox on her eleventh 
birthday, had had the present thrown at her head two days later for 
reporting to her parents that Nelly’s fondness for sitting in a certain 
secluded summer-house was due to her desire to read Lord Byron’s 

oetry unobserved. Miss Lydia’s forehead was severely cut; and 

linor, though bitterly remorseful, not only refused to beg pardon for 
her fault, but shattered every brittle article in the room to which she 
was confined for her contumacy. The vicar, on being consulted, 
recommended that she should be well whipped. This counsel was 
repugnant to Hardy McQuench; but he gave Mrs. McQuench leave 
to use her discretion in the matter. The mother thought that the 
child ought to be beaten into submission; but she was afraid to under- 
take the task, and only uttered a threat, which was received with 
stubborn defiance. This was forgotten next day when Elinor, 
exhausted by a week of remorse, terror, rage, and suspense, became 
dangerously ill. When she recovered, her parents were more indulgent 
to her, and were gratified by finding her former passionate resistance 
replaced by sulky obedience. Five years elapsed; and Elinor began 
to write fiction. The beginning of a novel, and many incoherent 
verses imitated from ‘‘Lara’’, were discovered by her mother, and 
burnt by her father. This outrage she never forgave. She was 
unable to make her resentment felt; for she no longer cared to break 
glass and china. She feared even to remonstrate lest she should 
humiliate herself by bursting into tears, as, since her illness, she had 
been prone to do in the least agitation. So she kept silence, and 
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ceased to speak to either of her parents except when they addressed 
questions to her. Her father wend neither complain of this nor con- 
fess the regret that he felt for his hasty destruction of her manuscripts; 
but, whilst he proclaimed that he would burn every scrap of her 
nonsense that might come into his hands, he took care to be blind 
when he surprised her with suspicious bundles of foolscap, and 
snubbed his wife for hinting that Elinor was secretly disobeying him. 
Meanwhile her silent resentment never softened; and the life of the 
family was embittered by their consciousness of it. 

One morning a letter from London announced that Mr. Lind had 
taken a house in Westbourne Terrace, and that he intended to live 
there permanently with his daughter. Elinor had not come down 
to breakfast when the post came. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. McQuench, when she had communicated the 
news: “I knew there was something wonderful the matter when I 
saw Reginald’s handwriting. It is eighteen months since I heard 
from him last. I am very glad he has settled Marian in a proper 
home, instead of living like a bachelor and leaving her to wander 
about from one house to another. I wish we could have afforded to 
ask her down here oftener.”’ 

‘* Here is a note from Marian, addressed to Nelly,” said Lydia, 
who had been examining the envelope. 

‘To Nelly!” cried Mrs. McQuench, vexed. ‘I think she should 
have invited one of you first.” 

‘* Perhaps it is not an invitation,” said Jane. 

‘What else is it likely to be, child? ” said Mrs. McQuench. Then, 
as she thought how much pleasanter her home would be without 
Elinor, she added, ‘“ After all, it will do Nelly good to get away from 
here. She needs change, I think. I wish she would come down. It 
is too bad of her to be always late like this.” 

Elinor came in presently, wearing a neglected black gown; her 
face pale; her eyes. surrounded by dark circles; her black hair strag- 
gling in wisps over her forehead. Her sisters, dressed twinlike in 
white muslin and gold lockets, emphasized her by contrast. Being 
blonde and gregarious, they enjoyed the reputation of being pretty 
and affectionate. They had thriven in the soil that had starved 

or. 

‘‘ There’s a letter for you from Marian,” said Mrs. McQuench. 

“Thanks,” said Elinor, indifferently, putting the note into her 

ocket. She liked Marian’s letters, and kept them to read in her 
ours of solitude. 

‘* What does she say ?”’ said Mrs McQuench. 

‘“‘T have not looked,” replied Elinor. 

“Well,” said Mrs. McQuench plaintively, ‘‘I wish you would look. 
I want to know whether she says anything about this letter from your 
uncle Reginald.” : 

Elinor plucked the note from her pocket, tore it open, and read it. 
Suddenly she set her face to hide some emotion from her family. 

‘Marian wants me to go and stay with her,” she said. ‘‘ They 
have taken a house.”’ 

**Poor Marian!” said Jane. ‘And will you go?” 

‘“‘T will,” said Elinor. ‘‘ Have you any objection ?” 
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‘*Oh dear, no,” said Jane, smoothly. : 

“I suppose you will be glad to get away from your home,” said 
Mrs. McQuench. 

“Very glad,” said Elinor. Mr. McQuench, hurt, looked at her 
over his newspaper. Mrs. McQuench was huffed. - 

“T dont know what you are to do for clothes,” she said, ‘‘— 
unless Lydia and Jane are content to wear their last winter’s dresses 
again this year.” 

The faces of the young ladies elongated. ‘‘That’s nonsense, 
mamma,” said Lydia. ‘‘ We cant wear those brown reps again.” 

‘“You need not be alarmed,” said Elinor. ‘‘I dont want any 
clothes. I can go as I am.” ; 

‘You dont know what you are talking about, child,” said Mrs. 
McQuench. 

‘A nice figure you would make in uncle Reginald’s drawing-room 
with that dress on!” said Lydia. 

** And your hair in that state! ’’ added Jane. 

‘“You should remember that there are others to be considered 
besides yourself,” said Lydia. ‘‘How would you like your guests to 
look like scarecrows?” 

‘“‘ How could you expect Marian to go about with you, or into the 
Park? I suppose——” 

‘‘Here, here!” said Mr. McQuench, putting down his paper. 
*‘ Let us have no more of this. What else do you need in the Park 
than a riding habit? You have that already. Whatever clothes you 
want you had better get in London, where you will get the proper 
things for your money.” 

“Indeed, Hardy, she is not going to pay a London milliner four 
prices for things which she can get quite as good down here.” 

**] tell you I dont want anything,” said Elinor impatiently. ‘It 
will be time enough to begrudge me some decent clothes when I ask 
for them.” 


. **T dont begrudge——’”’ Mrs. McQuench’s husband interrupted 
er. 

‘“‘That’s enough, now, everybody. It’s settled that she is to go, 
as she wants to. I will get her what is necessary. Give me another 
egg; and talk about something else.” 

Accordingly, Elinor went to live at Westbourne Terrace. Marian 
had spent a month of her childhood in Wiltshire; and had made of 
Elinor an exacting friend, always ready to take offence, and to remain 
jealous and sulky for days if one of her sisters, or any other little girl, 
engaged her cousin’s attention long. On the other hand, Elinor’s 
attachment was idolatrous in its intensity ; and as Marian was sweet- 
tempered, and more apt to fear that she had disregarded Elinor’s 
feelings than to take offence at her waywardness, their friendship 
endured after they were parted. Their promises of correspondence 
were redeemed by Elinor with very long letters at uncertain intervals, 
and by Marian with shorter epistles notifying all her important 
movements. Marian, often called upon to defend her cousin from the 
charge of being a little shrew, was led to dwell upon her better 
qualities. Elinor found in Marian what she had never found at her 
own home, a friend, and in her uncle’s house a refuge from that of 
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her father, which she hated. She had been Marian’s companion for 
four years when the concert took place at Wandsworth. 

Next day, they were together in the drawing-room at Westbourne 
Terrace: Marian writing: Elinor at the pianoforte, working at some 
technical studies, to which she had been incited by the shortcoming of 
her performance on the previous night. She stopped on hearing a 
bell ring. 

‘What o’clock is it?” she said, after listening a moment. ‘Surely 
it is too early for a visit.” 

“It is only half-past one,” replied Marian. ‘‘I hope it is not 
anybody. I have not half finished my correspondence.” 

*“‘ Tf you please, Miss,” said a maid, entering, ‘‘Mr. Douglas wants 
to see you; and he wont come up.” 

‘*T suppose he expects you to go down and talk to him in the 
hall,”’ said Elinor. 

‘“‘He is in the dining-room, and wishes to see you most particular,” 
said the maid. 

‘¢ Tell him I will come down,” said Marian. 

‘‘He heard me practising,” said Elinor: ‘that is why he would 
not come up. I am in disgrace, I suppose.” 

‘* Nonsense, Nelly! But indeed I have no doubt he has come to 
complain of our conduct, since he insists on seeing me alone.” 

Miss McQuench looked sceptically at Marian’s guileless eyes, but 
resumed her technical studies without saying anything. Marian went 
to the dining room, where she found Douglas standing near the win- 
dow. He looked intently at her as she advanced and bade him good 
morning. 

‘‘Good morning,” he said, ‘‘ since you will have it so.” 

‘‘ Why, Sholto? Do you consider this an afternoon visit ?”’ 

‘‘T have come to say something which I do not care to keep unsaid 
longer than I can help ; so I ventured to regard myself as privileged to 
anticipate the usual hour, in order to secure a better chance of finding 
you disengaged.” 

‘““You have always been looked on as a privileged guest here, 
Sholto. But I believe you delight in stiffness and ceremony. Will 
you not come upstairs?” 

‘‘T wish to speak to you privately. First, I have to apologize to 
you for what passed last night.” 

‘‘Pray dont, Sholto: it doesnt matter. I am afraid we were rude 
to you.” 

Xe Pardon mo. It is I who am in fault. I never before made an 
apology to any human being; and I should not do so now without a 
painful conviction that I had compromised my dignity.” 

‘“‘Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself—I mean for never 
having apologized before. I am quite sure you have not got through 
life without having done at least one or two things that required an 
apology.” 

‘“‘T am sorry you hold that opinion of me.” 

“How is Brutus’s paw?” 

“ Brutus!” 

“Yes. That abrupt way of changing the subject is what Mrs. 
Fairfax calls a display of tact. I know it is very annoying; so you 
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may talk about anything you please. But I really want to hear how 
the poor dog is.” 

‘His paw is nearly healed.” 

“I’m so glad—poor old dear!” 

‘*'You are aware that I did not come here to speak of my mother’s 
dog, Marian ?” 

“‘T suppose not,” said Marian, with a smile. ‘‘ But now that you 
have made your apology, wont you come upstairs? Nelly is there.” 


‘“‘T have something else to say—to you alone, Marian. I entreat 
you to listen to it seriously.” (Marian looked as grave as she could.) 
“‘T confess that in some respects I do not understand you ; and, before 
you enter upon another London season, through the follies of which I 
cannot be at your side, I would obtain from you some assurance of the 
nature of your regard for me. I do not wish to harass you with 
jealous importunity. You have given me the most unequivocal tokens 
of a feeling different from that which inspires the ordinary intercourse 
of a lady and gentleman in society; but of late it has seemed to me 
that you maintain as little reserve towards other men as towards me. 
I am not thinking of Marmaduke—he is your cousin. But I observed 
that even the working man who sang at the concert last night was 
received—I do not say intentionally—with a cordiality which might 
have tempted a more humbly disposed person than he seemed to be to 
forget ” Douglas, seeing Marian’s bearing change suddenly, 
hesitated. Her beautiful gray eyes, always pleading for peace like 
those of a good angel, were now full of reproach; and her mouth, 
but for those eyes, would have suggested that she was at heart an 
obstinate woman. 


‘‘Sholto,”’ she said, ‘‘I dont know what to say to you. If this is 
pero: it may be very flattering; but it is ridiculous. If it is a 
ecture, seriously intended, it is—it is really most insulting. What do 
you mean by my having given you unéquivocal signs of regard? Of 
course I think of you very differently from the chance acquaintances I 
make in society. It would be strange if I did not, having known you 
so long and been your mother’s guest so often. But you talk almost 
as though I had been making love to you.” 

‘““No,” said Douglas, forgetting his ceremonious manner and 
speaking angrily and naturally ; “‘ but you talk as though I had not 
been making love to you.” 

‘Tf you have, I never knew it. I never dreamt it.” 

“‘Then, since you are not the stupidest lady of my acquaintance, 
you must be the most innocent.” 

“Tell me of one single occasion on which anything has passed 
between us that justifies your speaking to me as you are doing now.” 

“Innumerable occasions. But since I cannot compel you to 
acknowledge them, it would be useless to cite them.” 

‘* All I can say is that we have utterly misunderstood one another,” 
she said, after a pause. 

He said nothing, but took up his hat, and looked down at it with 
angry determination. Marian, too uneasy to endure silence, added, 

‘“* But I shall know better in future.” 

“True,” said Douglas, hastily putting down his hat and advancing 
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a step. ‘You cannot plead misunderstanding now. Can you give 
me the assurance I seek ?”’ 

‘What assurance ? ”” 

Douglas shook his shoulders impatiently. 

‘**' You expect me to know everything by intuition,” she said. 

‘* Well, my declaration shall be definite enough, even for you. Do 
you love me?” 

“No: I dont think I do. In fact I am quite sure I do not—in 
the way you mean. I wish you would not talk like this, Sholto. We 
have all got on so pleasantly together; you, and I, and Nelly, and 
Marmaduke, and my father. And now you begin making love, and 
stuff of that kind. Pray let us agree to forget all about it, and remain 
friends as before.” 

‘* You need not be anxious about our future relations: I shall not 
embarrass you with my society again. I hoped to find you a woman, 
capable of appreciating a man’s passion even if you should be unable 
to respond to it. But I perceive that you are only a girl, not yet 
aware oi the deeper life that underlies the ice of conventionality.” 

“That is a very good metaphor for your own case,”’ said Marian, 
interrupting him. ‘‘ Your ordinary manner is all ice, hard and chilling. 
One may suspect that there are depths beneath; but that is only an 
additional inducement to keep on the surface.” 


‘‘Then even your amiability is a delusion! Or is it that you are 
amiable to the rest of the world, and reserve taunts of coldness and 
treachery for me?” 


‘“No, no,” she said, angelic again. ‘‘ You have taken me too 
seriously. I did not mean to taunt you.” 

‘You conceal your meaning as skilfully as—according to you—I 
have concealed mine. Good morning.” 

‘‘ Are you going already?” 

** Do you care one bit for me, Marian ?” 

“‘T do indeed. Believe me, you are one of my special friends.”’ 

“T do not want to be one of your friends. Will you be my 
wife?” 

**Sholto!” 

‘* Will you be my wife?” 

“ce No. , 

‘“‘Pardon me. That is quite sufficient. Good morning.” 

When he was gone, Marian ran upstairs to the drawing-room, 
where Miss McQuench was still practising. 

“Oh, Nelly,” she cried, throwing herself into an easy chair, and 
covering her face with her hands. ‘Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!” She 
lowered her hands, and looked whimsically at her cousin, who, 
despising this stage business, said impatiently, 

“Well?” 

“Do you know what Sholto came for?” 

‘To propose to you.” 

‘Stop, Nelly. You do not know what horrible things one may 
say in jest. He has proposed.” 

‘When will the wedding be?” 

“Dont joke about it, please. I scarcely know how I have 
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behaved, or what the meaning of the whole scene is, yet. Listen. 
Did you ever suspect that he was—what shall I say ?—couwrting me?” 


‘“‘T saw that he was trying to be tender in his own conceited way. 
I fully expected that he would propose someday, if he could once 
reconcile himself to a wife who was not afraid of him.” 

‘*¢ And you never told me.” 

“IT concluded that you saw it for yourself; particularly as you 
encouraged him.” 

“There! The very thing he has been accusing me of! He said 
I had given him unequivocal tokens—yes, unequivocal tokens—that 
I was madly in love with him.” 

‘* What was the upshot of his visit ?—if I may ask.’ 

‘“*T tried to explain things to him; but he persisted in asking me 
would I be his wife; and when I refused he would not listen to 
anything else, and went off in a rage.” 


‘‘Yes: I can imagine Sholto’s feelings on discovering that he had 
humbled himself in vain. Why did you refuse him?” 

‘“Why! Fancy being Sholto’s wife! I would as soon think of 
marrying Marmaduke. I cannot forget what he said about my flirting 
with him. Nelly: will you promise to tell me whenever you think I 
am behaving in a way that might lead anybody on to—like Sholto, 
you know?” 

‘‘Nonsense. If men choose to make fools of themselves, you 
cannot prevent them. Is it not humiliating to see a man like Sholto 
Douglas cutting such a sorry figure ?”’ 


Marian, ever anxious to understand and sympathize, looked puzzled. 
As her cousin volunteered no elucidation, she said, ‘‘ Suppose he had 
made the same proposition to you, what would you have said to 
him?” 

‘There is no use in thinking what I would have said. Nobody will 
ever fall in love with me as long as you are beside me.” 


‘‘Absurd! Are you quite sure you are not smitten with Sholto, 
Nelly? After his revelation, I suspect everybody.” 

‘How can I be smitten with a man who cannot speak or even 
stand silent in my presence for two minutes without making a perfect 
passion of contempt surge up within me?” 

‘But why? Sholto is undoubtedly very clever—a sort of hero. 
He is an athlete; he got a gold medal, or something of that kind, 
at college; and he is the Newdigate poet.” 

‘“‘Newdigate poet! He will never be any other sort of poet. No. 
He is no hero. I wish he were.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Because I could fall in love with him without despising myself 
for doing so.” 

“Nelly!” 

‘*Dont be alarmed, Marian. There is nothing but a big If or two 
between half the men I know and my heart of hearts.” 

** And you would like to fall in love?” 

“Dearly. I should have the satisfaction of feeling sure that there 
really is such a sentiment. Hush! I hear someone coming upstairs. 
It is Marmaduke, I think.” 
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‘‘Marmaduke would never come up so slowly. He generally 
mounts three stairs at a stride.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, it is his step. I suppose he wont speak to me.” 

Marmaduke entered listlessly. ‘‘Good morning, Marian,” he said, 
sitting down on an uncomfortable chair. ‘Good morrow, Nell.” 

; Sr surprised at the courtesy, looked up and saluted him snap- 
ishly. 
“ as Is there anything the matter, Duke?” said Marian. ‘Are you 
ill?” 

“No, I’m all right. Rather busy: that’s all.” 

“Busy!” said Elinor. ‘There must be something even more 
unusual than that, when you are too low spirited to keep up a quarrel 
with me. Why dont you sit on the easy chair, or sprawl on the 
ottoman, after your manner?” 

“Anything for a quiet life,” he replied, moving to the ottoman. 

“You must be hungry,” said Marian, puzzled by his obedience. 
‘Let me get you something.” 

“No, thank you,” said Marmaduke. ‘I couldnt eat. I’ve had 


lunch. I have come to pack up a few things of mine that you have 


here.” 

‘“We have your banjo.” : 

“Oh, I dont want that. You may keep it, or put it in the fire, 
for all I care. I want some clothes that I left behind me when we had 
the theatricals.”’ 

‘* Are you leaving London?” 

“Yes. I am getting tired of idling. I think I shall go down to 
Cambridge, and read a little. I have a notion of going in for the 
Indian Civil Service, or a student interpretership, or dragomanship, 
or something abroad.” , 

“Unfortunately, those posts are not to be won in a week,” said 
Miss McQuench ; “ and you will get tired of reading in four days at the 
utmost. I believe you have eaten something that disagrees with you.” 

“So do I,” said Marian. ‘‘Come, Duke: I have plenty of good 
news for you. Nelly and I are invited to Sunbury Park for the 
autumn ; and there will be no visitors but us three. We shall have 
the whole place to ourselves.” 

“Time enough to think of the autumn yet awhile,” said Marma- 
duke, gloomily. 

‘ Well,” said Miss McQuench, ‘‘ Here is some better news for you. 
Constance—Lady Constance—will be in town next week.” 

Marmaduke muttered something. 

‘*I beg your pardon?” said Elinor, quickly. 

“Nothing. Nothing.” 

““IT may be wrong; but I thought I heard you say ‘Blow Lady 
Constance !’.” 

‘“‘Oh, Marmaduke!” cried Marian. ‘How dare you speak so of 
your betrothed, sir?” 

‘Who says she is my betrothed ?” he said, turning on her angrily. 

“Why, everybody. Even Constance admits it.” 

‘She ought to have the manners to wait until I ask her,”’ he said, - 
mollified by Marian’s eyes. ‘I’m not betrothed to her; and I dont 
intend to become so in a hurry, if I can help it. But you neednt tell 
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your father I said so. It might get round to my governor; and then 
there would be a row.” 

‘*You must marry her some day, you know,” said Elinor, ma- 
liciously. 

“Must 1? Ishant marry at all. I’ve had enough of women.” 

‘Indeed? Perhaps they have had enough of you.” Marmaduke 
reddened. ‘‘ You seem to have exhausted the joys of this world since 
the concert last night. Are you jealous of Mr. Conolly’s success.” 

‘Your by-play when you found how early it was at the end of the 
concert was not lost on us,” said Marian demurely. ‘‘ You were going 
somewhere, were you not?” 

‘Since you are so jolly curious,” said Marmaduke, unreasonably 
annoyed, ‘‘I went to the theatre with Conolly ; and my by-play, as you 
call it, simply meant my delight at finding that we could get rid of 
you in time to enjoy the evening.” 

; a Conolly!” said Marian, interested. ‘What kind of man 
is he?” 

‘He is nothing particular. You saw him yourself.” 

‘*Yes. But is he well educated, and—and so forth ?” 


‘*Dont know, I’m sure. We didnt talk about mathematics and 


classics.” 

“Well; but—do you like him?” 

**T tell you I dont care a damn about him one way or the other,” 
said Marmaduke, rising and walking away to the window. His 
cousins, astonished, exchanged looks. 

‘Very well, Marmaduke,” said Marian softly, after a pause: ‘I 
wont tease you any more. Dont be angry.” 

‘You havent teased me,” said he, coming back from the window. 
“I feel savage to-day, though there is no reason why I should not be 
as jolly as a shrimp. Perhaps Nelly will play some Chopin, just to 
soothe me. I should like to hear that polonaise again.” 

‘I should enjoy nothing better than taking you at your word,” 
said Elinor. ‘But I heard Mr. Lind come in, a moment ago, and he 
is not so fond of Chopin as you and I.” 

Mr. Lind entered whilst she was speaking. He was a dignified 
gentleman, with delicately chiselled features and portly figure. His 
silky light brown hair curled naturally about his brow and set it off 
imposingly. His hands were white and small, with tapering fingers 
and small thumbs. 

‘“* How do you do, sir?” said Marmaduke, blushing. 

“Thank you: I am better than I have been.” 

Marmaduke murmured congratulations, and looked at his watch 
as if pressed for time. ‘‘I must be off now,” he said, rising. ‘I was 
just going when you came in.” 

‘So soon! Well: I must not detain you, Marmaduke. I heard 
from your father this morning. He is very anxious to see you settled 
in life.’ 

‘*T suppose I shall shake down some day, sir.” 

‘You have very good opportunities—very exceptional opportuni- 
ties, my young friend. Has Marian told you that Lady Constance is 
expected to arrive in town next week?” 

‘* Yes: we told him,” said Marian. 
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‘‘ He thought it too good to be true, and would hardly believe us,” 
added Elinor. 

Mr. Lind smiled at his nephew. ‘It is quite true, my boy,” said 
he, kindly. ‘‘ But before she arrives, I should like to have a talk with 
you. When can you come to breakfast with me?” 

** Any day you choose to name, sir. I shall be very glad.” 

‘* Let us say to-morrow morning. Will that be too soon?” 

“Not at all. It will suit me quite well. Good evening, sir.” 

‘Good evening to you.” 

When Marmaduke was in the street, he stood for awhile consider- 
ing which way to go. Before the arrival of his uncle, he had intended 
to spend the afternoon with his cousins. He was now at a loss fora 
means of killing time. On one point he was determined. There was 
arehearsal that day at the Bijou theatre, and thither, at least, he would 
not go. He drove to Charing Cross, and drifted back to Leicester 
Square. He turned away from the theatre, and wandered down 
Piccadilly. Then he thought he would return as far as the Criterion, 
and drink. Finally he arrived at the stage door of the Bijou Theatre, 
and inquired whether the rehearsal was over. 

‘‘They’ve been at it since ten o’clock this morning, and will be 
pretty nigh ’til six,” said the janitor. ‘‘ Called the full band for them 
new pieces. Hows’ever, some of ’em ‘ll be goin’ out for lunch 
presently. Id as lief you’d wait here as go up, if you dont mind, sir. 
The guvnor is above; and he aint in the best o’ tempers.”’ 

Marmaduke looked round irresolutely. A great noise of tramping 
and singing began overhead. 

‘“‘They’re at that procession,” continued the doorkeeper. ‘ It’s 
the hentry of the French into Metz, Lord help ’em. There’s been 
sixteen hextry ’uns took hon for it.” 

Here there was a rapid pattering of feet down the staircase. 
Marmaduke started, and stood biting his lips as Mademoiselle Lalage, 
busy, hungry, and in haste, hurried towards the door. 

‘Come! Come on,” she said impatiently to him, as she went 
out. He hastened after her, and found her standing on the kerbstone, 
looking up and down the street. 

“Go and get a cab, will you. I must have something to eat; and 
I have to be back by five. Do be qu—there goes a hansom. Hi!” 
She whistled shrilly, and waved her umbrella. The cab came, and 
was directed by Marmaduke to a restaurant in Regent Street. 

‘‘T am absolutely starving,” she said, as they drove off. ‘I have 
been in since ten this morning; and of course they only called the 
band for half-past eleven. They are such damned fools: they drive 
me mad.” 

““ Why dont you walk out of the theatre, and make them arrange 
it properly for next day?” 

“Oh yes! And throw the whole day after the half, and lose my 
rehearsal. It is bad enough to lose my temper. I swore, I can tell 

ou.” 
oe I have no doubt you did.” 

‘‘This horse thinks he’s at a funeral. What o’clock is it ?” 

“‘Tt’s only eight minutes past four. There is plenty of time.” 

When they alighted, Lalage hurried into the restaurant; scrutinized 
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the tables ; and selected the best lighted one. The waiter, a decorous 
elderly man, approached with some severity of manner, and handed 
a bill of fare to Marmaduke. She snatched it from him; glanced at 
it; and addressed the waiter sharply. 

‘Bring me some turtle soup; and get me a steak to follow. Let 
it beathick juicy one. If it’s purple and rawI wont have it; and if it’s 
done to a cinder, I wont have it: it must be red. And get me some 
spring cabbage and potatoes, and a pint of dry champagne—the 
decentest you have. And be quick.” 

‘‘And what for you, sir?” said the waiter, turning to Marma- 
duke. 

‘‘Never mind him,” interrupted Susanna. ‘‘ Go and attend to me.” 

The waiter bowed and retired. 

*‘Old stick-in-the-mud!” muttered the actress. ‘Is it half-past 
four yet?” 

‘No. It’s only a quarter past. There’s lots of time. Here’s 
your soup.” 

Mademoiselle Lalage ate until the soup, a good deal of bread, the 
steak, the vegetables, and the pint of champagne—less a glassful taken 
by her companion—had disappeared. Marmaduke watched her mean- 
while, and consumed two ices.” 

‘‘ Have an ice to finish up with?” he said. 

*“No. Icant work on sweets,” she replied. ‘But I am begin- 
ning to feel alive again and comfortable. What is the time?” 

‘‘Confound the time!” said Marmaduke. ‘It’s twenty minutes 
to five.” 

“Well, I’ll drive back to the theatre. I need not start for quarter 
of an hour yet.” 

“Thank heaven!” said Marmaduke. ‘I was afraid I should not 
be able to get a word with you.” 

‘That reminds me of a crow I have to pluck with you, Mr. Mar- 
maduke Lind. What did you mean by telling me that your name 
was Sharp?” 

‘It’s the name of a cousin of mine,” said Marmaduke, attempting 
to dismiss the subject with a laugh. 

“It may be your cousin’s name; but it’s not yours. By the bye, 
is that the cousin you’re engaged to?” 

‘““What cousin? I’m not engaged to anybody.” 

‘‘That’s a lie, like your denial of your name. Come, cume, Master 
Marmaduke: you cant humbug me. Yow’re too young. Hallo! 
What do you want?” 

‘‘ Allow me, madame,” said the waiter, removing some plates, and 
placing a bill on the table. Marmaduke put his hand into his pocket. 

“Just wait a minute, please,” said Susanna. The waiter again 
retired. 

‘Now then,” she resumed, placing her elbows on the table, ‘let 
us have no more nonsense. What is your little game? Are you 
going to pay that bill, or am 1?” 

“T am, of course.” 

“There is no of course in it—not yet, anyhow. What are you 
hanging about the theatre after me for? Tell me that. Dont stop to 
think.” 
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Marmaduke looked foolish, and then sulky. Finally he bright- 
ened, and said, ‘‘ Look here. You’re angry with me for bringing your 
— last night. But upon my soul he deceived me. I had no 
idea re 

“‘That’s not what I mean at all. You are dodging a plain ques- 
tion. When you came to the theatre, I thought you were a nice 
fellow ; and 1 made friends with you. Now I find you have been 
telling me lies about yourself, and trying to play fast and loose. You 
must either give that up or giveme up. I wont have you pass that 
stage door again if you only want to amuse yourself like other 
lounging aristocrats.” 

‘““What do you mean by playing fast and loose, and being a 
lounging aristocrat?” said Marmaduke angrily. ‘I hope you’re not 
going to make a row here in public.” 

‘“No; but I have you where you cant make a row; and I intend 
to have it out with you once and for all. If you quarrel now, so help 
me Heaven I’ll never speak to you again!” 

‘Tt is you who are quarrelling.” 

“Very well,” said Susanna, opening her purse as though the 
matter were decided. ‘‘ Waiter.” 

‘‘T am going to pay.” 

“So you can—for what you had yourself. I dont take dinners 
from strange men, nor pay for their ices.” 

Marmaduke did not reply. He took out his purse determinedly ; 
glanced angrily at her; and muttered, ‘‘I never thought you were that 
sort of woman.” 

“What sort of woman?’ demanded Susanna, in a tone that made 
the other occupants of the room turn and stare. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Marmaduke. She was about to retort, when 
she saw him looking into his purse with an expression of dismay. 
The waiter came. Susanna, instead of attempting to be before- 
hand with her companion in proffering the money, changed her mind, 
and waited. Marmaduke searched his pockets. Finding nothing, he 
muttered an imprecation, and, fingering his watch chain, glanced 
doubtfully at the waiter, who looked stolidly at the tablecloth. 

“There,” said Susanna, putting down a sovereign. 

Marmaduke looked on helplessly whilst the waiter changed the 
coin and thanked Susanna for her gratuity. Then he said, ‘“‘ You 
must let me settle with you for this to-night. I’ve left nearly all my 
cash in the pocket of another waistcoat.” 

‘You will not have the chance of settling with me,. either to-night 
or any other night. I am done with you.” And she rose and left 
the restaurant. Marmaduke sat doggedly for a quarter of a minute. 
Then he went out, and ran along Regent Street, anxiously looking 
from face to face in search of her. At last he saw her walking at a 
great pace a little distance ahead of him. He made a dash forward and 
overtook her. 

‘‘Look here, Lalage,”’ he said, keeping up with her as she walked : 
‘this is all rot. I didnt mean to offend you. I dont know what you 
mean, or what you want me todo. Dont be so unreasonable.” 

No answer. 

“T can stand a good deal from you; but it’s too much to be kept 
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at your heels as if I were a beggar ora troublesome dog. Lalage.” 
She took no notice of him; and he stopped, trying to compose his 
features, which were distorted by rage. She walked on. When she 
had gone twenty yards, she heard him striding behind her. 

“Tf you wont stop and talk to me,” he said, ‘‘I’ll make you. If 
anybody interferes with me I’ll smash him into jelly. It would serve 
you right if I did the same to you.” 

This occurred in the middle of a crossing. Susanna looked round, 
and saw him excited, red, and almost in tears. A few people had al- 
ready stopped to see what the matter was. 

“Come,” she said, slipping her hand under his arm, and gently 
pressing her shoulder against his. ‘‘ Be a good boy; and you shall 
talk as much as you please. Let us turn up here into Golden Square, 
and get across that way.” 

Marmaduke, subdued, delighted, and ashamed of his vehemence, 
obeyed in silence. Presently she asked him whether he liked walk- 
ing so. 

“T shouldnt mind walking fifty miles this way,” he replied. 
*‘Lalage: you mustnt fancy that I am only making fun of you, as you 
seemed to think just now. I am really very fond of you. I cant help 
it; but it cuts me up when you are unkind. Perhaps you dont care 
whether it does or not?” 

‘“‘T care about nobody but my friends.” 

‘* But I—look here, Lalage. What do you mean? I contess it 
was a silly thing to tell you a false name; but at the time I only 
thought of it as a jest. Besides, I was afraid of its coming to the 
ears of my governor, who thinks it’s wrong to go to a theatre. I cant 
afford to quarrel with him.” 

‘‘Nor with your cousin Constance.” 

** Who told you about her?” 

‘‘Never mind. You are engaged to her. Come: dont deny it. 
Out with it like a man.” 

‘“‘T am not: on my oath I’m not, Lalage. My people at home 
talk about a match between us as if it was a settled thing; and I 
darent repudiate it outright. But they shant bag me so easily as they 
expect.” 

Pr If you were a sensible man, you’d marry her.” 

“IT tell you I dont want to marry her. I dont care for her. It 

doesnt seem to matter much to you whom I marry; but it does to 
me.” 
‘‘ Why didnt you let me know all this about yourself before? If 
you wish to keep your distance, why, keep it. But if we are to be 
friends, let us be like friends. What I object to is your chatting with 
me for half an hour, and then going elsewhere and washing your 
hands of me, as the public do. The public pay for looking at me: 
they are not let in on the stage: they only pay for an exhibition of 
my professional talent, which they get, and go. You get it, and 
dont go. If you only stay to pass away your time, I hate loungers, 
and would rather you kept away. If you want to have me a friend, 
treat me like one.” 

‘You see, the way I am circumstanced 

‘*Oh, bother your circumstances! I dont want you to introduce 
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me to your swell relations: it is not worth my while to waste time on 
people who cant earn their own living. I only want you to tell me about 
your troubles, when you have any ; and not to be always chaffing.” 

‘Why, that is what I have been always longing to do; but I was 
afraid to.” 

“ Afraid! You need not have been. Dont be afraid to tell me 
anything again: it looks too like stand-offishness. And never mind 
your governor: we can get on without him. If you are hard up for 
ny; and he is stingy, you had better get it from me than from the 

ews. 

*“‘T couldnt do that,” said Marmaduke. ‘In fact, I am well 
enough off. By the bye, I must not forget to pay you for that dinner. 
But if I ever am hard up, I will come to you. Will that do?” 

“Of course: that is what I meant. Here we are at last. You 
mustnt come in: you would only be in the way. Come to-night, after 
the burlesque, if you like.” 

‘Friends that make up a quarrel usually kiss, Lalage, dont they?” 

“Not in the street, you booby. Good heavens! it’s a quarter past 
five. 

‘“No. It’s only twelve minutes. Wait until a quarter past. Look 
here, Lalage: the honest truth is that I shall be ruined if I marry 
you openly. Let us be married quietly, and keep it dark until I am 
more independent.” 

“‘Married! Catch me at it—if you can. No, dear boy: I am 
very fond of you; and you are one of the right sort to make me the 
offer ; but I wont let you put a collar round my neck. Matrimony is 
all very fine for women who have no better way of supporting them- 
selves ; but it wouldnt suit me. -Dont look so dazed. "What difference 
does it make to you?” 

‘* But——.”’ He stopped, and stood bewildered, gazing at her. 

“Get out, you great goose,” she said, and suddenly darted into the 
theatre, jostling him lightly as she turned, so that he was nearly over- 
thrown. 

Enamored as he was, some indefinite scruple gnawed at him as he 
recovered his balance and walked slowly away. 

(To be continued.) 
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IV. 
Tose who habitually regard Shakspere as a positively superhuman 
intelligence, passionless, errorless, ‘“‘ohne Hast, ohne Rast”’, can of 
course dispose of every play as something produced with the guiding 
idea of artistically embodying a particular lesson. Turning to that 
“luminous fog”? of German metaphysics which so many English 
readers have consented to take as the light of truth on Shakspere’s 
page, we find in abundance such intimations as this of — 
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‘In ‘King Lear’, love is once more made the fundamental motive of 
human life” ; and sermons such as can be fancied appending to such 
a text. But let any reader, for experiment’s sake, clear his mind of 
all these pre-conceived harmonies and read “ Lear” through with his 
eyes open, and their futility will become evident to him. ‘ Lear” 
is truly described by Mr. Swinburne, in a comparatively chastened 
sentence, as a play in which “we look upward and downward, 
and (sic) in vain, into the deepest things of nature, into the highest 
things of providence; to the roots of life, and to the stars; from 
the roots that no god waters to the stars which give no man 
light; over a world full of death and life without resting-place or 
guidance”. If ever a work was produced in the spirit of pessimism 
it is “Lear”. To say this is not to imitate the harmonists. It is 
simply, without any attribution of ripened didactic motive to the 
dramatist, tv sum up the tragedy, which is in every act—as Mr. Swin- 
burne has said in other words—a commentary on the ejaculation of 
the sight-bereft Gloucester— 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport. 


To say that this tremendous vision of woe was calmly designed to teach 
Elizabethan playgoers that love is the fundamental motive of human 
life, is to turn the back on critical science once for all. Had the poet 
worked in the spirit of Nahum Tate, who excited Lamb’s wrath by 
his substitution—really not ill-judged—of a happy ending for Shak- 
spere’s, Dr. Ulrici’s theory might have had some plausibility; but 
the man who conceived the terrific‘and undeviating march of evil from 
the first to the last act of ‘‘Lear’”’ was assuredly either but an abnormal 
poet with a diseased appetite for horrors, or a deep thinker stricken 
with a sense of the tragedy of all life, a despair of ever solving the 
riddle of the painful earth. Pessimism, in short—let it be put 
plainly—is the one esthetic key to the tragedies and the tragic-come- 
dies of Shakspere. Not that he sat down to convey lessons to his play- 
going contemporaries: he was a partner and actor in a theatre, who 
wrote plays for his company; and being a man of genius, and not an 
intellectual abstraction, he put his philosophy into his work. And it 
is difficult to refuse assent to Mr. Furnivall’s conclusion that the more 
tranquil spirit shown in the denotiments of the latest plays represents 
an attainment to serenity. It is, in fact, the comparative tranquillity 
which comes with age. 

What immediately concerns us, however, is the singular fact that 
while Mr. Furnivall and others have detected Shakspere’s pessimism ; 
and while almost every critic admits that a spirit of bitter satire per- 
vades the very conception of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida’’, no one seems 
to have asked whether ‘‘ Hamlet’ too is not infected with just such 
pessimism and such irony. At most Mr. Furnivall sees in the choice 
of its subject the result of the poet’s saddened views of life; and it 
is placed by him accordingly in his unspeakable ‘“ unfit-nature or 
under-burden-failing group ””—that is to say, Mr. Furnivall, despite 
disclaimers elsewhere, practically joins the Germans in regarding 
‘‘ Hamlet” as a seriously willed and calculated production with one 
central didactic idea. And it is 6f course natural that, being unable 
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to accept “Troilus and Cressida” with equanimity as an important 
revelation of Shakspere’s mentality, he should fail to see that parts 
of ‘‘Hamlet” are almost as purely ironical in their significance, as 
wayward in their conception, as any part of the travesty of Homer. 

After all, I could fain turn harmonist and metaphysician at this 
point, so strong is the temptation to embrace the theory that Shaks- 
pere was affected by the primitive story of Hamlet just as he was by 
the story of the siege of Troy, and that he sat down to treat it 
with his own incomparably subtle irony. But I withstand the glamor 
of the luminous fog, and strive faithfully to interpret the plain facts. 
Are they not plain? We are all agreed, it is to be hoped, that 
Shakspere, whether from constitutional carelessness or a conviction 
that it was not worth while to take much pains in playwriting for 
the Londoners of his day, left the action and development of many 
of his pieces in a seriously confused condition. We have seen that 
‘‘ Hamlet ” was put together with anything but a vigilant eye to or- 
dinary consistency of narrative ; we have seen, surely, sufficient reason 
to conclude that adherence to the outlines of the “‘ Hystorie” and, 
at least in part, to those of the previous play, with a complete trans- 
formation of several leading personages, and notably of Hamlet, has 
resulted in irreconcilable inconsistencies, and the production of an 
inconceivable character. So much, as our case goes, for the results of 
the poet’s acts of omission. It only remains to make good the asser- 
tion of a measure of ironical purpose. 

Charles Knight, demurring somewhat to the view that ‘Troilus 
and Cressida ”’ is a travesty, points out that it is really, so far as the 
treatment of the heroes goes, a true reproduction of the Homeric 
story; a suggestion which, however, only confirms us by helping us 
to understand Shakspere’s way of working. The fact that, while fol- 
lowing the old story, he gave it a flavor of fine burlesque, surely 

roves that he was satirising the action—that he was struck by the 
udicrous side of the ten years’ war, with its innumerable stage-battles, 
all coming to nothing, and their plentiful accompaniment of heroic 
speeches. The difficulty for a critical and non-academic intellect in 
reading Homer in translation is that the human sympathies, which 
alone can be gratified under such circumstances, are constantly dulled 
by the difficulty of maintaining the sympathetic attitule for long 
together. Homer, poetry of expression apart, is pretty much on a par 
with Assyrian sculpture, in which we find that just where art is most 
rimitive it is at the same time most artificial; so that we have end- 
ess processions of figures and actions of the simplest order, yet with- 
out natural simplicity of treatment. There is no escaping the infer- 
ence that Shakspere felt the narrative of the Lliad to be just a little 
ridiculous. The man who could recreate the fire and iron of the 
Roman life could hardly do otherwise than poke fun at Homer’s men 
when he placed them in drama. Quite serious treatment of them was 
to such a mind scarcely possible. And, to put the matter squarely, 
an entirely serious treatment of ‘‘Hamlet” was likewise not easy. 
The old playwright who introduced the Ghost and yet retained the 
Prince’s expedient of sham madness—resorted to in the old story 
because there was no secret in the matter—had created an imprac- 
ticable plot. The mock-madness of the Ghost-warned Hamlet, much 
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more than that of his prototype, is a fantastic departure from straight- 
forwardness, dramatically on pretty much the same footing as the 
masterly inactivity of the heroes of the Iliad. Therefore, though 
Shakspere is of course much more serious in the Teutonic play than in 
the Greek, he could not but see the grotesque side of that too; and 
while there can be little doubt that he designed by some passages to 
portray the hero as deterred from action by a deep-rooted pessimism, 
we are bound, in view of the unmistakeable element of cynicism in 
“Troilus and Cressida”, to admit that the violent vows of Hamlet 
were penned in the full perception that they were not greatly different 
from those of Achilles, Hector, and Ajax. Hamlet’s declaration that 
he ‘‘ wipes away all trivial fond records” is a most effective way of 
accounting for his entire abandonment of his amour with Ophelia; 
but there is practically no way of explaining the interview of the 
lovers and Hamlet’s demonstration at Ophelia’s grave save the strictly 
natural one of saying that the dramatist was treating the situations in 
a spirit of sarcasm—desiring either to show up Hamlet or to satirise 
the story. The speeches of Laertes and Hamlet, taken in connection 
with the conduct of each, are as far away from the spirit of sincerity 
as anything in ‘‘Troilus and Cressida”. And a similar comment is 
surely the only reasonable one on the scene in which Hamlet, after 
sparing the king at his prayers, and stabbing Polonius behind the 
arras, follows up his impassioned reproaches of his mother with 
furious abuse of the king—only to be interrupted by the Ghost—the 
poor Ghost, ‘‘neither Christian, pagan, nor man”, who still loves the 
weak woman who had been so grossly unfaithful to him even while 
he lived—with the words ‘“‘I come to whet thy almost blunted pur- 
pose”. The conception of Hamlet’s purpose as ‘almost blunted” 
while he was heaping his wildest execrations on the murderer, is 
surely in part cynical, however serious in appearance be the son’s out- 
burst and the Ghost’s impeachment. Just a touch of this cynicism— 
to go back for a moment—do we find in ‘Measure for Measure”’, 
when the would-be omniscient and philosophic Duke is seriously irri- 
tated by the reckless slanders of the fribble Lucio. That anatomy of 
the anatomist in itself threatens to throw the action out of gear, and 
it is small wonder that in giving himself up to it the poet has come 
as near conscious confusion as he could well do, short of fiasco. 
Beyond this it is, broadly speaking, unsafe to go in drawing con- 
clusions as to the poet’s cynical purpose in any part of the tragedy; 
and the foregoing conclusions must be coupled with a further inference 
as to the extent to which ‘“‘ Hamlet” is touched with the pessimism of 
“Lear”. If I were called upon to give a theory of ‘‘ Hamlet” which 
should sum it up as the deliberate expression by the poet of one 
master-idea, I should certainly offer, as by far the most plausible key- 
word, that of Pessimism. Those highly-evolved moralists—Mr. Lowell 
is among them—who so censure Hamlet for not promptly killing 
his uncle as in duty bound, are evidently not given to considering how 
far ‘‘duty”’ in such circumstances was worth while to a thinking man. 
‘‘He stabbed his uncle and lived happy ever afterwards ” is the for- 
mula which in effect they would prescribe as the fit ending to a good 
Hamlet’s history. As if the irreparable and unpardonable guilt of 
the Queen, the weak half-fidelity of Ophelia, and the proved con- 
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temptibility of courtiers and people in general, were not enough to 
poison life for ever for any prince with a higher range of feeling than 
the original barbarian. The child-changed Lear might have had 
happiness with Cordelia, had she been spared to him, but what joy 
was there left for Hamlet? The one relief to the moral gloom of the 
tragedy is the figure of the stoic Horatio, who would fain shuffle off 
the mortal coil with his dying friend. Some, indeed, see in the belli- 


cose Fortinbras the intervention of a comfortable element; and with 


these it would be ungracious to dispute. Shakspere may have re- 
garded Fortinbras as a relief: he certainly knew he was telling a tale 
of which the main moral was that life is sometimes well worth leaving. 
It is to be concluded, therefore, that his own pessimism partly deter- 
mined the character of not a few of Hamlet’s utterances'—that is, 
that, accustomed as he was to project the emotions of civilised 
humanity into all historic periods, he must needs add to the crafty 
policy of the Danish prince the sensibility of his own nature, and 
pronounce on the situation from his own standpoint. 

The upshot of our investigation, then, is that this wonderful play 
is no spiritual unity, in any of the senses—fantastic, ludicrous, or 
captivating—in which it has been so represented; but is a hetero- 
genous product representing the comparatively careless work of a 
great poet, whose very breadth of sympathy made him pessimist; who, 
to fall back on Goethe’s phrase, was a supreme theatre-poet rather 
than a dramatist proper; whose lot it was to supply vigorously-written 
plays to the company of which he was a member; and who, being 
either constitutionally averse to calculating labor or, as is very con- 
ceivable (looking to such énsouciant titles as ‘‘ Twelfth Night, or What 
You Will”, “As You Like It”, and “A Winter’s Tale’’), convinced 
that it was not worth while to bestow much constructive pains on his 
work, took up any old play or old story that seemed promising and 
chimed with his mood, and filled it with new fire; generally putting 
matchless verse of his own in place of the weak stuff he worked on, 
but heeding little whether the outcome as a whole was coherent and 
consistent ; improving on the framework sometimes, but doing so in 
the most makeshift fashion. Hence has the play before us been a 
source of fanciful speculations, ideal harmonies, and preposterous 
theories, innumerable and unspeakable. The last variorum edition of 
‘‘ Hamlet ”’—the compilation of Mr. Furness—taken as a whole, says 
Mr. Halliwell Phillipps, presents ‘‘an almost impenetrable mass of 
conflicting opinions, wild conjectures, and leaden contemplations; a 
huge collection of antagonistic materials which, if not repulsive, is 
certainly appalling”. What has been attempted in this paper is to 
demonstrate that the only way to get a sound common ground is to 
regard Shakspere, not as a great systematic thinker and artist of 
superhuman consistency and altitude of view, but as a marvellously 
gifted poet with certain marked idiosyncracies, who worked on certain 
more or less thoroughly known dramatic materials with the object of 
making a good living as a member of a theatrical company. It will, 
perhaps, be said that this only amounts to a new, or comparatively 
new, conjecture: as to that readers must judge. What has been 





1 Riimelin, I find, has indicated this opinion. 
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attempted is to bring to bear to some extent on the study of Shaks- 
pere the method of science proper, emancipated alike from meta- 
physics and idolatry. 

To do this properly is no simple matter. The common attitude of 
students and populace towards Shakspere in England is still hardly 
more critical than that of orthodox Christians towards the Bible; the 
fullest illustration of the poet’s environment and way of working hav- 
ing been accomplished without any departure from the attitude con- 
sistent with the belief that he was a genius of positively boundless 
range, evolving all his ideas from his inner consciousness. Everywhere 
the production of ‘‘ Hamlet” on the stage is reverently accepted by 
audiences who have hardly got the length of asking themselves 
whether they understand it, and are consequently far enough from 
challenging the complacent claims of actors to throw light on the 
problem ; and the gross medizeval motive of ‘‘ Much Ado about No- 
thing” is faced without wincing by critics and spectators who find 
signs of corruption and unhealthiness in any modern play where ques- 
tions of female chastity are touched on. Much upholstery and the 
name of Shakspere silence all criticism. We have seen, indeed, that, 
to say nothing of such criticism as that of Pope and Johnson, 
the voice of truth and soberness has at times been raised; that Mac- 
kenzie a hundred years ago, though writing in a thoroughly apprecia- 
tive spirit, hinted at Shakspere’s lack of deliberation ; that Poe had 
noted his ‘‘ whims” and “indolences”’; that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
has pointed out how the poet’s plays were determined in respect of 
incident by the originals; that Mr. Furnivall has frankly allowed the 
existence of minor carelessnesses, and lays stress on the obvious pes- 
simism of one period of the poet’s life. Mr. Arnold, too, it is worth 
noting, has expressed the opinion that Shakspere is the most gifted of 
all poets, but is not supreme as an artist—is hardly, strictly speaking, 
an artist at all. And Mr. George Henry Lewes, it may be remem- 
bered, pronounced ‘‘ Hamlet” a gravely faulty play. But Mr. Halli- 
well Phillipps has been almost alone among English Shakspereans of 
recent times in indicating his belief that ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ is not a consistent 
and coherent whole ; and this, it is submitted, is the view that scien- 
tific investigation must lead to. Not only that, but the ample material 
for an accurate estimate of Shakspere which has now been amassed 
must ere long be turned to complete account. It may not be easy for 
the world to make up its mind whether he was really, with all his 
genius, deficient in constructive power—a gift which, as it happens, is 
found in high development in playwrights with small power of charac- 
terisation, as Scribe—or whether he so lightly esteemed his audiences 
that he deemed no arrangement of a play too flimsy for them: whether 
he simply dashed off glorious poetry and made his characters speak 
as none else’s simply because, as Archbishop Whately boldly put it, 
he could not help it; or whether it was a condition of his poetic 
genius that he could not give requisite heed to the conduct 
of his plots. This may be hard to settle, but critical science 
must resolutely face the problem. All the idiosyncracies of which 
the plays give evidence will have to be studied with another eye 
than that of mere devout recognition. That singular tendency to 
“outstrip time” must be studied psychologically and physiologically. 
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That complete dependence on other men for plots, and that lack of 
scruple about their nature; along with that marvellous power of 
giving new life to every character, will have to be scientifically con- 
sidered. Questions will have to be raised which, no doubt, will often 
seem to uncritical readers purely fantastic. The quaint suggestion 
of Dr. Latham that ‘ Yorick, the king’s jester’? may have had his 
origin in a “‘Gesta Eorici Regis”, similar to the actual ‘ Chronicon 
Eorici Regis ”, will doubtless be regarded by many as the last word 
of mad commentating. But the student will judge less hastily. It 
is conceivable, too, that many will see, in the historical study in which 
Mr. Gairdner has shown how details in popular gossip about two his- 
torical characters, Sir John Oldcastle and Sir John Fastolfe, enter 
into the conception of Shakspere’s Falstaff, nothing but a piece of 
fanciful and far-fetched research. But it is by research on these 
methods that Shakspere will be understood. The old method—that 
is the metaphysical, as distinguished from the unripe criticism of the 
last century generally—is charmingly exemplified in the Essay on 
Falstaff by Maurice Morgann, in which the thesis that Falstaff is no 
coward—ably supported by the writer and amply borne out by much 
of the subject-matter—is carried to its conclusion without one ques- 
tion as to whether Shakspere had a rounded conception present to 
him all along, or whether he did not allow the character to be turned 
to whatever account audiences and players desired. Morgann, in 
short, treated Falstaff just as more distinguished writers have treated 
Hamlet. 

Still further must the enquiry go. Not only will Shakspere’s 
creations have to be passed through the crucibles of a new criticism, 
but his personality will have to be studied under a new microscope, 
and with a scientific regard to the phenomena of genius generally. 
A step in the critical process, it need hardly be said, will be an estimate 
of the conceptions of construction shown by Shakspere’s contempo- 
raries, among whom Ben Jonson, by the way, is by no means such a 
good plotmaker as he has been said to be. If Shakspere’s faults are 
those of carelessness, Ben’s are those of limited capacity. But such 
figures as Balzac and Goethe, Poe and de Musset, Tourguenief and 
Hugo—all the remarkable imaginative minds—must also be kept 
closely in view in future attempts to sum up the great dramatist and 
poet. A more rigorous method must be taken than those which have 
led to the judgment—adopted by Carlyle—that the mind which pro- 
duced ‘‘ Hamlet” might have constructed the ‘‘ Novum Organum ”’— 
an opinion hardly more scientific in its way than the theory that 
Bacon wrote the plays. There is, indeed, no reason to fear that the 
most exhaustive comparative study will lead to conclusions of a more 
disillusioning character than many which have been come to by 
Shakspere’s most devoted students and admirers. All along there 
has been the perplexity raised by the sonnets; and if we are to hold 
confidently with Mr. Furnivall that there was a loved and faithless 
Will and a loved and faithless mistress, and that the myriad-minded 
one was sincerely jealous of Chapman; or with the Reverend Mr. 
Fleay that he was incapable of a breach of the seventh commandment, 
but that he was jealous of Nash and wrote the sample of Aineas’ tale 
to Dido in order to show his superiority to that writer—either way we 
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are pretty far removed from the vague orthodox notion that he sat 
serenely aloof from moral weakness, ‘above it all, alone with the 
stars”’. 


I am especially sorry for Mr. Browning’s sake, I confess, that this 
development of criticism is inevitable: it will make such sad havoc of 
his tenet that such minds as Shakspere’s and his are impenetrable 
mysteries to ordinary men. Some of us, as it happens, have all along 
thought that Mr. Browning’s personality was tolerably legible in his 
work; and when men make up their minds that Shakspere is 
measurable it is to be feared that the modern poet’s ‘‘ Why, then the 
less Shakspere he” will fail to impress. Above all, when it is fully 
realised that Shakspere was substantially a pessimist, Mr. Browning’s 
naif optimism, it is to be apprehended, will cease to pass for the subli- 
mation of poetic philosophy. 

But the definitive analysis and measurement of Shakspere is yet all 
to do: the esthetic criticism of the past has on the whole left him 
as it found him'—the incarnate enigma who sedulously composed and 
published, with humble dedications to a noble patron, ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis” and ‘‘The Rape of Lucrece’’, counting thereby to win fame 
and money; who assiduously amassed a fortune and looked after it 
with the care of a good man of affairs; and who produced ‘‘ Hamlet”’, 
‘ Lear”, ‘Othello’, and ‘‘Macbeth’’, in the way of business and left 
them to chance. 








Chy Love is a Light. 


”—_-S 


Tuy love is a light that illumines my soul and conveys 

Sweet passion of bliss to my spirit, erst buried in night, 

And o’er my existence it sheddeth its brilliant rays— 
Thy love is a light. 


Thy love, beauteous maid, is not frigid like Cynthia’s light, 
Ethereal to touch, or unearthly and ghost-like to gaze, 
It is human, and warm as the solar effulgency bright. 


Thy love is a beacon that guides me to gain the green bays 
Of fame, and to strive for a coronet fair to the sight ; 
Its mystical power I cannot find language to praise— 
Thy love is a light. 
FRED J. Cox. 





1 Shortly after this paper was written there appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly”’ 
magazine a series of articles by, the late Mr. Richard Grant White on ‘‘ The Anato- 
mising of William Shakspere,’? in which the problem indicated by their title is 
handled with an ability and acuteness to which I take this opportunity of paying 
tribute. In Mr. Grant White Shaksperology has lost a clear head and a supple 
and versatile intellect. 
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Work for the WMlicroscope. 


_—>o>——_—- 
Cuarrer I.—Inrropvuctory. 


To my mind there is no subject of study so fascinating as that afforded 
by the examination of minute organic and inorganic structure by the 
aid of the microscope. The science of astronomy opens out a fine field 
of research, unequalled perhaps for sublimity, but the instruments 
required for the successful prosecution of that science are far more 
expensive and bulky than those used by the microscopist, and the 
patient waiting fer seasons of favorable observation implies the posses- 
sion of ample leisure by its votaries. Neither is there such infinite 
variety in the heavenly bodies viewed simply as objects calculated to 
arrest the attention of the individual of ordinary intelligence as in 
those studies which the microscope affords. ‘To an ordinary observer, 
not a specialist, the separation of double stars, the resolution of 
nebulz, the calculation of transits, and the detection of minute satel- 
lites, are of less interest than the discovery and observation of ever 
new forms and phases of minute structure. Hence the microscope is 
more replete with novelty than the telescope, and is therefore a greater 
favorite with those who have little leisure after the labor of the day 
for abstruse studies and wearisome vigils. 

But as with the telescope, so the microscope is all but valueless to 
its possessor until the eye and hands have been trained to its use. 
The trained eye will see that which a novice would utterly fail to dis- 
cern, and the skilful hand will readily prepare objects for examination 
which without such preparation would reveal none of their beauties or 
peculiarities of structure. Some instruction is necessary in order to 
overcome the initial difficulties which beginners experience; the 
requisite knowledge is not, however, very difficult of mastery, and 
once acquired it will become a source of life-long gratification to its 
possessor. I trust, therefore, that a short series of articles treating of 
these matters in a concise and practical fashion will be welcomed by a 
large section of the readers of Our Corner, and by way of preface I 
propose to devote this first chapter to a consideration of the construc- 
tion and selection of the instrument itself. 

Each individual will select his microscope according to the capacity 
of his purse. A useful achromatic instrument may be purchased of 
the manufacturers who make cheap instruments a speciality, at prices 
ranging from one to two pounds. Good microscopes can be bought at 
from £3 10s. to £5, usually having two objectives and one eye-piece, 
the objectives being half-inch and inch, or inch and quarter-inch. 
Better instruments may be purchased at all prices beyond £5 up to 
£200, or even more. The difference in price depends upon (1) the 
quality of the lenses; (2) the extent and the finish of the mechanical 
arrangements ; (3) the number of accessories. The best course for 
intending purchasers to adopt is to procure the catalogues of various 
makers, choosing those whose names are a guarantee of good work, 
and make selection therefrom, which will be better done perhaps after 
we have indicated the tests to which a microscope should be subjected. 
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One word by way of caution. Have nothing to do with compound 
non-achromatic microscopes. They are cheap, and that is their sole 
recommendation. Their field of view is so very limited, and their 
chromatism is so bad that it is not worth while, now that achromatic 
glasses are so cheap, to be bothered with the obselete forms. 

If a really high class instrument is desired, and financial resources 
are somewhat limited, there are two courses open. One is to get a 
good microscope stand without any accessories except just one objective 
of low power, and one eye piece, together with a condenser, and to 
add other glasses and accessories one by one subsequently. The other 
is to pay a visit to one of the depots for second-hand instruments in 
London, where microscopes by the best makers, equal in many cases 
to those brand new from the shops, are sold at a reduction of one third 
or one fourth on the original cost. 

In making choice of an instrument we shall have to decide, in the 
first place, between the monocular and the binocular form. For 
special work involving the very frequent employment of high powers 
we are limited to the use of the single tube. But for the ordinary 
purposes of the observer, in botanical, histological, and entomological 
studies, the binocular arrrangement is, in my opinion, far superior to 
the other, by reason of its penetrative power, and the stereoscopic 
effect produced. In these the image of the object is directed through 
a prism into the second or diagonal tube. ‘The centres of the eye 
pieces are made susceptible of slight variation to suit the eyes of 
different observers by means of a screw and milled head. 

The microscope stand includes the foot, the stages, and mirror, and 
the tubes with the various screws and joints for the necessary move- 
ments. The foot should be broad enough, and sufficiently heavy, to 
sustain the weight of the tubes steadily when they are inclined at a 
low angle. To this portion of the instrument the inclining limb which 
carries the tube or tubes is attached by a trunnion axis, which is 
moved readily enough by the hand, but is sufficiently stiff to retain 
the limb in whatever position it is placed. In the heavier stands, 
however, the limb is frequently set by a small tightening handle 
attached to the axial joint. Upon the accurate fitting of the trunnion 
largely depends the rigidity and freedom from tremor of the instru- 
ment: a most essential condition, since, where the fittings are bad, 
a very slight movement—as for instance, that of a person walking 
across the room—is suflicient to throw minute objects out of focus. 

To the limb there are attached the stage, the sub- or secondary 
stage, the mirror, and the optic tube. The stage of a microscope is 
the table upon which is placed the object under examination. This 
may consist of a simple plate of metal, pierced with a circular hole 
whose centre coincides with the axis of the tube, and furnished with 
spring clips of brass for retaining the object slide steadily in position, 
or it may assume a variety of modifications more or less elaborate in 
character. The stages of many microscopes are provided with two 
rectilinear screw movements at right angles with each other, by which 
the object is made to traverse the field of view in two directions, while 
first-class instruments are furnished with a third or circular movement 
by means of a worm wheel and endless screw, by which the stage is 
rendered capable of rotation around the axis of the optic tube. The 
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sub-stage is a secondary stage placed underneath the stage proper, 
and employed for carrying subsidiary apparatus—as the wheel of dia- 
phragms, the polariscope, spot lens, &c.—and it is made to move to or 
from the upper stage by a rack and pinion, and also to rotate upon its 
axis. Beneath this again is placed the mirror, a concave lens of sil- 
vered glass, mounted in a frame and attached to the limb by a uni- 
versal joint. Its purpose is, the illumination of transparent objects 
from below, and the universal joint allows the light to be thrown up 
at any angle from the mirror, according to the requirements of the 
object under examination. 

That part of the limb of the microscope which is above the trun- 
nion joint carries the optic tube, which hasa range of sliding movement 
on the limb of from three to five inches. This movement is imparted 
by a rack and pinion arrangement, a couple of milled heads, one on 
each side of the limb, giving the required motion. But in microscopes 
of the better class there is another or “fine adjustment ” provided, by 
which the tube is focussed very slowly with a screw of fine pitch 
revolved by a milled head. Then the rack or “ coarse adjustment ” is 
used for bringing the object glass nearly down to the slide, while the 
screw is employed for exact focussing. For the higher powers the 
fine adjustment is absolutely essential. The fitting of all these parts 
should be perfect—that is, the sliding surfaces should move freely over 
one another, but without the slightest degree of slackness ; the pinion 
and rack should have no ‘ backlash ’’, so that when the movement of 
the milled head is reversed the tube shall answer to the movement 
directly ; and the screw should move so freely that a light touch of the 
finger on the milled head which moves it may be sufficient for delicate 
focussing. If these conditions do not exist, a change in the direction 
of movement will of necessity be accompanied by a jerky motion, 
sufficient to throw an object which is being examined by a high power 
completely out of the field. 

The lower end or nose of the tube is threaded with a fine screw 
to receive the object glasses or ‘‘ objectives”, as they are commonly 
termed. These are designated by their focal length and their angular 
aperture. The focal length of ordinary objectives ranges between four 
inches and one twentieth of an inch, and their angular aperture 
between ten degrees and 160 degrees. The greater the angular 
aperture, however, the less the focal distance, so that with the lenses 
of higher power and high angular aperture, the ordinary covering 
glasses of slides are too thick to allow of exact focussing. But immer- 
sion lenses as high as one-eightieth of an inch focus have been con- 
structed in which this difficulty has been got rid of by the introduction 
of a drop of fluid, as water, between the objective and the cover of the 
slide. ‘There is then less loss of light; the working distance of the 
objective is relatively greater than that of a dry front lens. The 
immersion principle is employed in lenses as low as an eighth. 

In the selection of an object glass we must consider the work for 
which it is required, and there are four essential points to be con- 
sidered, viz: Its defining power, its penetrating power, its resolving 
power, and the flatness of its field of view. All of these advantages 
cannot coexist in perfection in the same combination of lenses. Where 
very high resolving power is present, general clearness of definition is 
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necessarily sacrificed, since the former is obtained by increasing the 
angle of aperture, and hence the obliquity of the rays which it receives 
from the object under examination. For the resolution of the minute 
markings of the Diatomace these objectives of high angular aperture 
are essential, but for the ordinary work of the entomologist, the bota- 
nist, and histologist, those of medium and low apertures are to be pre- 
ferred, because their greater focal length allows the rays from the 
object to approach in lines of less divergence, with the result of more 
uniform clearness of definition all over the field. 

The defining power of an objective is of the first importance, and 
this depends upon the accuracy of its corrections for spherical and 
chromatic aberration. Spherical aberration is due to the converging 
of the light rays from a spherical surface to different foci, producing 
thereby blurred and indistinct images. In simple microscopes this is 
not corrected at all, but is partly masked by cutting off the rays from 
the marginal portions with a diaphragm, and thereby diminishing the 
field of view. But in all compound microscopes now made the aber- 
ration is corrected by combinations of the lenses, so that the error of a 
convex lens is neutralised by that of a concave, and the combined rays 
come to a single focus. Chromatic aberration is due to the decom- 
position into their elementary colors which the rays of light undergo in 
passing through a dense medium, and its effects are seen in tinted 
fringes round the marginal portions of the field. This also is partially 
masked in some cheap instruments by contracting the field of view, but 
in nearly all microscopes now constructed it is corrected by combina- 
tions of lenses of flint and crown glass, having different refractive and 
dispersive powers. In the best objectives there are usually six separate 
lenses employed, the concave and convex surfaces of each combination 
being cemented together with Canada balsam. The lens nearest the 
object and the double convex ones behind it are of crown glass; the 
concave lenses are of flint; and while the difference in the refractive 
and dispersive powers of the crown and flint renders the combination 
achromatic, the opposing curves are calculated to neutralise the 
spherical aberration. The more complete these corrections the better 
the defining power of the objective, and those of the highest workman- 
_ ship are necessarily very expensive. Thus a first class } inch of large 

angular aperture will cost as much as a very useful and moderately 
equipped instrument itself, which equipment will perhaps include a 
one inch and a quarter inch objective, an eye piece, condenser, and 
case. But it is satisfactory to know that these expensive lenses are 
not necessary for ordinary work, and that a slight amount of chroma- 
tism, evidenced by a blue zone around the margin of the field of view, 
will not interfere with clear definition. 

The penetrating power of objectives signifies their power of de- 
fining clearly not only those portions of an object which are exactly in 
focus, but likewise those also which are a little out of focus, and this 
is incompatible with the existence of high angular aperture. Low 
magnifying power and moderate angular aperture are essential to its 
existence. This penetrating power is only, however, obtained in per- 
fection in the binocular arrangement where the objects appear to stand 
out in actual relief. 


By flatness of field is meant the distinct definition of the object 
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around the margin simultaneously with that of the central portions. 
This can only be obtained where the spherical correction is good. It 
is never present in cheap compound microscopes, and the performance 
of these, as well as that of third-rate objectives, is only rendered tole- 
rable by shutting off the light from those marginal portions. This 
clearness of definition over the whole of the field at one time is one of 
the most valuable features in an objective, so that no alteration of 
focus is necessary when passing from the central parts to the margins, 
or vice versa. 

The magnifying power of a microscope depends firstly upon the 
focal length of the objective, and secondly upon the magnifying power 
of the eye piece. The focal lengths of the objectives in commonest use 
are 2 inches, 1 inch, } inch, } inch, and }inch. The eye pieces are 
designated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, or by the figures 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, the A, B, and C being alone necessary for ordinary observa- 
tions. The type of eye piece commonly employed is the Huyghenian, 
composed of two plano-convex lenses corrected for spherical and chro- 
matic aberrations, and the A or No. 1 has the lowest magnifying 
power of the series. ‘The amount of magnification produced by the 
combined use of certain eye pieces and certain objectives is not exactly 
the same in all cases, but varies in the case of different makers. As 
a close average approximation we may note that a one inch objective 
with the A eye piece will magnify about 60 times linear, but the same 
objective with the B eye piece will magnify 80 times linear, and with 
the C eye piece about 120. So the 4 inch with A, B, and O will give 
respectively 100, 130, 200. And the } inch likewise 220, 350, 500. 
Where the eye piece is fitted to a draw tube instead of into the actual 
body, the magnifying power of either eye piece is susceptible of still 
further increase by drawing out the tube and thereby extending the 
focal length within moderate limits. 

The apparent increase in linear dimensions is the only legitimate 
way of estimating the power of a lens. Thus if an object be magni- 
fied one hundred times, it means that it will appear one hundred times 
longer, and one hundred times wider than its natural size. But some 
makers of cheap goods would advertise a lens of that power as magni- 
fying ten thousand times superficial, that is 100x100, which practice 
has a catchpenny look about it, and is calculated to deceive unwary 
folk. 

There are many accessories to a microscope, the description of 
which we shall defer until occasion for their use arises. In our next 
article we shall take the subject of dissecting instruments for discus- 
sion. J. Horner. 
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Charles Bradlanghe 





Tue following translation of part of Mr. van Houten’s sketch of Mr 
Bradlaugh will be of interest to our readers :— 


Charles Bradlaugh, the famous English popular leader, is in more 
than one sense a strong man. He possesses physical power which a 
champion boxer might envy him; he is endowed with a quickness of 
perception and a clearness of thought which have enabled him to baffle 
the efforts of England’s greatest lawyers to defeat him; and his moral 
force gives him a purity in daily life which even his opponents are 
bound to respect. There may be men that rank as high in any one of 
these three particulars, but the combination of all to such a degree is 
only to be found in Charles Bradlaugh, and this forms the peculiarity 
of his person and the keynote to his career. 

In a country like England, with its love for sport, his physical 
power gives him many admirers, and indeed it has often proved of 
great service to him. Many have been the attempts of the pious 
bigots to rid themselves of the accursed Atheist by violent personal 
attacks. If his intellectual faculties had permitted him to be so far 
prejudiced in favor of his country as to regard her people as the chosen 
one, he would have been a perfect type of John Bull. 


Bradlaugh owes little or nothing to inheritance. His parents were 
poor, and his biographers make no mention of any hereditary intellect 
in his family. He is therefore an example of a truly remarkable man, 
at whose cradle nothing is found to warrant the expectation of a 
famous career. His education was of the most ordinary discription : 
he had often to struggle with poverty, and his stock of knowledge had 
to be acquired at such times as he could spare from the struggle for 
existence. It is a matter for reflexion that, brought up under such 
circumstances, he should rise to stand on a level with the first in the 
land who have entered upon their career assisted by all the advantages 
that hereditary transmission and wealth can bestow. 


At a very early age he was thrown into the arena of conflict against 
prejudice and bigotry, which at once handicapped him in the means of 
getting a livelihood. If Bradlaugh has shown hatred against his 
oppressors now and then, it should be borne in mind that he was per- 
secuted in the most foul and underhand way. During the whole of 
his life he has been attacked with all sorts of weapons, and it is only 
to his indomitable energy and prudence that he owes his escape so far. 
In the midst of all this persecution Bradlaugh has steadily grown to 
be a political and social power. The oath question, which has prevented 
his taking his seat in Parliament, has given him this advantage: that 
he was neither under the obligation to oppose the policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone, nor to support its errors in foreign affairs. When next year a 
more democratic representative body enters Parliament, he will take 
his seat unfettered by party obligations. 





‘*Mannen van Beteekenis in onze dagen.’’ Cont«mporary Men of Note, by 8 
van Houten, member of the Dutch Parliame: t. 
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In political matters Mr. Bradlaugh is politician only. His views 
on social and religious affairs he keeps distinct from his parliamentary 
work. This is best shown by the fact that many of his ardent sup- 
porters in Northampton belong to some religious denomination. 


They vote for him because they see in him a true Radical and 
champion of their rights, unfettered by aristocratic family ties. 
Between Bradlaugh and men like Sir CO. Dilke or Joseph Chamberlain 
there is not difference in theoretical opinions so much as difference 
of social connexions. The latter were soon placed in foremost positions, 
while the former is kept in the background, by a combination of 
Whigs and Tories, who fear to see their many unjust privileges 
attacked by so powerful a champion of the people. 

The position of Sir C. Dilke and Joseph Chamberlain as members 
of the Cabinet has facilitated the progress of the Radical party ; but 
while they are the thin end of the wedge, Bradlaugh forms the solid 
part of the wood which will force itself shortly into the gates 
of England’s traditional institutions. If I see rightly he will next 
year share the position of leader of the Radical party in the House, 
with Messrs. Dilke and Chamberlain. 

Will Mr. Bradlaugh be equal to that high position ? 

I believe yes. 

For a political man he is still young (51). 


Looking back on the difficult path behind him and the immense 
obstacles he has been able to overcome, the position of Radical leader 
in politics must seem to him comparatively easy. His physique will 
aid him again here: it will be impossible to weary him out. His 
aptness in the framing of his thoughts and his ability in debate will 
not be equalled. He is, moreover, ambitious of power, and ‘‘ where 
there’s a will there’s a way”. His unpopularity will soon decrease 
when he is listened to without prejudice, and his Atheism will end 
in Disestablishment of the Church, which is even now already eagerly 
sought for by all Dissenters. His views on the Land question will 
lead to the establishment of small holdings and the abolition of the 
law of entail. He will then be a popular leader, and even the London 
press will lift him up.- 

It is not improbable that foreign politics will be the question that 
will bring him tothe fore. Bradlaugh is cosmopolite, and is free from 
the prejudice of most of his countrymen, who fancy that England 
stands above every other nation. Against fearful odds he lifted his 
voice against the Beaconsfield policy and the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares, which was the beginning of all the troubles in Egypt 
ever since. He has been consistent right through against this unfortu- 
nate muddle, and he has the advantage of being able to advocate 
withdrawal from the Soudan, not being hampered by pledges which 
make it impossible for Mr. Gladstone to do so. A most superficial 
acquaintance with Mr. Bradlaugh will suffice to see in him an English- 
man from top to toe, but an Englishman of the best sort. He exacts 
that England shall respect the rights of even the weakest, but whoso- 
ever assails England’s rights, were it the strongest or a combination 
of the strongest, would find in him a man ready to spend the last 
penny and the last drop of blood for the honor of his country. 
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England needs such policy, and the world at large would thereby 
be benefited. There is danger for universal peace in the wavering 
and nervous poliey of the present Foreign and Colonial Offices. The 
old parties have failed in England’s foreign policy. Beaconsfield, 
Salisbury, have shewn themselves too quarrelsome and aggressive ; 
Gladstone, Granville, Derby, too wavering and undecided. 


A clear and firm foreign policy I have during the last few years 
only noticed in the Radical prints. 








Introspection, 


In the flying-shadow moments came a something that was song ; 

Song, and something more than singing; love and laughter interwove, 
And it loved away the burden and it laughed away the wrong ; 

It was laughter while it neared me, when it reached me it was love ; 
And I sat apart and pondered where I heard no more the crowd, 

With its rush and crush and clatter on the wide highway of life ; 
And I shut away the grasping and the fawning and the proud, 

Till I knew the song of laughter that had drowned the whirr of strife. 


Care can never live with laughter, laughter lives alone with love, 
And the twain have sung and soared and sought a vaster, sweeter heaven 
Than the swerving thought of man hath dreamed in courts or clime above, 
Earned by darkest, deepest-sunken crime, unlessened but forgiven ; 
Ah! my brother, Christ, I loved thee ; nay! mayhap I love thee still; 
Blot away the God and leave the brighter, better, grander man ; 
Love hath been, I doubt not, written on thy chart of life, but still 
Brother Christ of man, I see not laughter mapped upon the plan. 


Ah! it lived in childhood’s innocence ; it sang in water pure ; 
Nay! it dwelt in all of purity and innocence beside ; 
So it came the antidote of folly stolid and demure, 

And diluted all of bitterness and curbed the mouth of pride ; 
Budding, leafing, blooming, fruiting all the wilted waste of soul ; 
Hushing in the harsher human all the craven cry of greed; 

Living in each part and particle the essence of the whole ; 
Lifting ail the good and blurring out the cruelty of creed. 


And because I went apart and praised the tangible and true 

In the praise of love and laughter, praying in the prayer of acts ; 
Came in hiss and howl, anathemas that all unharming flew 

Thick and fast, a hail of hatred that could never war with facts. 
But is Musa not the priestess of my sweet religious life 

That shall lift me to the grandeur of a loftier end and aim ? 
While my priestess laughs the phantoms back into their bitter strife, 

Love shall whisper the assurance that grows surer in the blame. 


JOHN ROWELL WALLER, 
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SINCE last year a marvellous change has come over the spirit of my subject. 
I charged the headquarters of art with Mrs. Grundyism, but no longer can 
it be said that they do these things better in France; or that the exhibition 
was designed for English Tartuifes. The authorities seem to have been 
‘dishing the Grosvenor”. As last year, I shall follow Mr. Ruskin’s advice 
to the reporter, and shall note merely ‘‘ pictures likely to please”’. 


165. No artist may exhibit more than eight works, and many a poor 
student is glad enough to get one hung. And the papers are very bitter on 
the Academicians who have grabbed for themselves the first seats in the Art 
Synagogue. It is at Mr. Herbert chiefly that the Pall Mali leveis its dia- 
tribes of ‘‘farceur” and ‘shocking painter”. But this picture by Mr. 
Goodall might well have been spared. A sprawling baby clutching at a 
non-natural pigeon is the symbolic way in which Canon Farrar and the 
artist are pleased to intimate that Jesus was a healthy and happy youngster. 
Mr. Goodall will be glad to know that two old tabbies loudly commended it. 

172. Mr. Orchardson gives us Madame Récamier’s Salon which should 
be interesting to students of the post Revolution period. 

195. The popular painter of the Derby Day here portrays Knox. The 
stout Calvinist, after abusing Mary for her Roman Catholic intrigues, has a 
fling at the gilded youths and maidens in the antechamber, who find “ Kiss 
in the Ring”’ much more interesting than Huguenot persecution. 

212. Mr. Millais sends a portrait of an invalid enlightening some chil- 
dren about birds. <A pleasant episode of patience and kindness, 

233. Always look for Mr. Dendy Sadler. An old priest is amusedly 
gazing at a quite irresolvable Chinese monster. ‘‘ Religion alone could 
make one swallow that”’ says he, dimly conscious, perhaps, of a back thrust. 
That priest ought to study Mr. Goodall’s pigeon, Gustave Doré’s angels, or 
Mr. Walt’s idealisms. Other readers will prefer Mr. Sadler’s Lea Roachers 
(1133), and his Salad Makers (136). 

248. Stacey Marks, RK.A., must of course be bracketted as a brother wit. 
He paints an ornithologist, a ‘‘lifelong lover of sweet fowls” such as 
Darwin might have been were his tastes less encyclopzedic. 

276. ‘‘A reading from Homer.” To delude birds was a criterion with 
the old Greeks, but Mr. Alma-Tadema would deceive the very elect of wash- 
handstand manufacturers. Absolutely faultless is that marble— marble 
which in an ever sootier metropolis must have increasing fascination for the 
cleanly and the wealthy. Mr. Beresford Hope’s brother, builder of what is 
now the Junior Athenewum, may have had the same thought. I must say 
that I am getting a bit tired of lazy sprawling Greeks. 

279. A grand old man, in a blue dressing gown, who has given some 
very good advice in his day—in short, Professor Blackie. 

295. Andromeda, the 999th in my experience. Is Mr. Calderon’s mind 
really ars et preterea nihil, that he must needs ring changes on this hack- 
neyed myth? Can he not develop some neo-historical enthusiasm and 
illustrate Freeman and Stubbs? I long for the day when the suggesting of 
pictures shall have differentiated into a separate profession. 

317. Marble not up to Alma-Tadema, but look at the old woman and 
child. 

345, An inundated Nile village. Here Mr. Goodall is at his best. 

503. More ‘lives of the saints”. St. Eulalia, after martyrdem, was 

2B 
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shrouded, it seems, by a miraculous fall of snow. Shrouded, I daresay; 
but was the once famous Derby snowstorm miraculous ? 


543. Salome and, on a dish, John the Baptist. Mrs. Jopling has gone 
a little too far in the insouciance of Salome, or had she been ‘‘raised”’ in a 
butcher’s shop ? 

554. Elijah upon Mount Horeb. Elijah, we know, sulked, as many 
better men have done, till pessimism vanished, and he again found a 
pleasurable ‘‘ vocation” in life. The rough fare of the mountains during 
the vague period called forty days and nights would also aid in dietetic 
reform. Nothing specially Elijahish about him. Would do for Lear, or 
General Booth ‘‘ in retreat”’. 

625. A bit of honest realism. ‘‘Pharisee and Publican.” The ‘‘double ” 
= that Pharisee, to my knowledge, worked a swindling insurance society in 
the city. 

604, Yes, I ama heretic. I don’t believe Christian martyrs dreamed 
about angelic monstrosities. More likely of the injustice wrought in order 
to bolster up the tedious State ritual of sacrifices at the expense of their 
own simple hero-worship. 

713—715. Three compartments forming a clever parody of Hamlet’s 
encounter with Polonius. ‘‘How now?” A foxterrier becomes aware of a 
‘sort of something” in a cage. ‘‘A rat!” At the expense of the painter’s 
apparatus he has found out the something. ‘‘ Dead—for a ducat—dead.” 
That rat is a corpse. The engraving is sure to be popular. 

725. ‘Job and his friends.” Job’s face suggests to me a philosopher of 
these latter days, who in a septisyllable proclaims the ‘‘ open sesame”’ of 
the world’s mystery. Is it Elihu who wears a small bank clerk’s moustache 
and a faint mutton-chop whisker, and seems to indulge in invidious com- 
parison between the wilderness and Gatti’s ? 


736. The Napoleonic firmness of Pilate’s face as he washes his hands is 
well rendered, and we see here the man, whom Renan has well depicted, 
rising superior to the petty caste prejudices of the Jews, and only anxious 
to save a seemingly inoffensive dreamer. No suggestio falsi here, misnamed 
idealism, as there is in one half of the number. 

749. Where Simon is creeping out of the water, under Mr. Ruskin’s 
kindly auspices, to meet Jesus. 

774. Surely, Mr. Calderon, a refined young lady wouldn’t undress her- 
self in the middle of a moor merely to listen to a lark. 

812. Charles Surface selling his ancestors. Mr. Pettie’s faces are of 
course admirable in their humor. 

868. Mr. Pettie again. ‘‘Zounds, Madam, you had no taste when you 
married me.”” Lady Teazle: ‘‘ Very true, Sir Peter.” 

1111. ‘Jairus’ daughter.” Recalls to me vividly the first fruits of the 
late Dione collision near Gravesend, when just such a poor girl lay in the 
rector’s barn awaiting identification. But why the halo? 

1120. ‘Once bit, twice shy,” is a ludicrous struggle between a little 
irl and a recalcitrant Pupp , which is to have mustard applied to its nose. 
urely, however, the double-handed distraction would have brought the 

young lady’s corrugatores supercilii into action. 

1129. ‘‘Too fond of her book” is a faithful study of a little girl, by 
Hawes Turner, who will, I hope, achieve great things in the future. 





Hard fate obliges us to pass over the water-colors, the sculpture gallery, 
and the architectural drawings. We demur, however, to Mr. Armitage 
being allowed to fill up the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral with the common 
angelic monstrosities, devoid of the necessary complement of pectoral 
muscles. When will painters dissect out in a pigeon the organs of flight ? 

W. GREATHEED. 
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In view of the strong statements recently made in various journals as to 
Russian invasion of Afghan territory, it is worth referring to a letter written 
by the Indian Government to the Ameer of Afghanistan, on June 16th, 
1883, and to the Ameer’s reply on July 11th, 1883. The Ameer then made 
no claim to the western districts now in dispute with Russia; he did not 
even pretend to know the exact limits of his boundary with Bokhara. The 
Government of India was as ignorant as the Ameer, and in the above letters 
each asked the other for information and maps which neither could give. 
It is certain that Russia has no more right in the Turcoman country than 
the English have in Zululand, or in the North West provinces of India, but 
it is a little difficult to understand the show of moral indignation by suckling 
a of the Ashmead Bartlett type, if we give them credit for any know- 
edge of our own history. 


APPARENTLY the intention to ‘‘ smash the Mahdi” has been abandoned 
by the Government, and the mad project of a railway from Suakim to 
Berber is not to be persisted in. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, writing to the J'imes, 
brings shockingly grave charges against our troops and those in command 
in the Soudan. If only half what Mr. W. Blunt plainly states is true, our 
conduct has been shameful in the highest degree. It is not easy in any 
case to write patiently when one considers the enormous loss of life and 
waste of money in this most useless Soudan invasion. 


THE specia] and absurdly unnecessary congratulations of the Queen to 
General Graham on the useless slaughter of villagers and blowing up of a well 
show the kind of court influence which encourages war. Probably her Majesty 
meant this as a rebuke to John Morley and Mr. Labouchere. The just pub- 
lished letter of General Gordon to the ex-Viceroy Ismail shows that for two 
months Gordon could have left Khartoum by the northern route. Gordon’s 
praise of Ismail’s ‘‘ glorious reign” helps to fix Gordon’s true value. 


It is difficult to understand how a great Liberal Government could be 
party to the forcible seizure of a poor little French newspaper. I used 
until some eight months ago, to receive the Bosphore Egyptien. It was then 
very anti-English, and may have grown worse, but we must have fallen 
very low to be afraid of a small newspaper. 


Lorp SALISBURY very rightly says there are a large number of men sick 
and suffering in the Soudan “ for interests and manceuvres not their own”, 
but he omitted to add that these ‘‘interests” of bondholders and ‘‘ man- 
ceuvres”’ of jingo politicians had been first fostered and rendered capable 
of present mischief under his own administration. 


Parliament has voted the usual grant to Princess Beatrice, with a promise 
of select committee in the new Parliament to enquire into further additions 
to the Civil List. Of course Sir Stafford Northcote did not approve this. 
Mr. Labouchere opposed the grant on the lines taken some years since by 
me in my pamphlet on the Civil List and grants to the Royal family. 


9nd 
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THE rebellion in Canada still continues, several engagements having 
occurred between the Dominion troops and the half-breeds and Indians, 
One of the telegrams is ominous: ‘‘ the Indians say that a long and bloody 
Indian war is beginning”. The outbreak in the Saskatchewan districts 
has admittedly resulted from the total disregard by the Dominion Govern- 
ment of every petition and appeal for settlement of the outstanding land 
claims and other grievances, and at Winnipeg a great meeting of loyal 
settlers expressed their regret that ‘‘the gross neglect of the authorities 
should have led to such a climax of misfortunes”. In Manitoba there is 
serious dissatisfaction arising with the Government. 


RoyYALisM in Denmark begins to show fear of an actual armed collision. 
The promulgation of the provisional law forbidding the importation of 
firearms illustrates this fear. The Danes have hitherto managed their revo- 
lution so peacefully that there is hope that civil war may be averted, in 
which case the monarchy must soon cease. 


HapPity the war between France and China seems to have terminated, 
though the definite treaty has yet to be concluded, and it is even now not 
quite clear what is the actual position of the Frenchin Tonquin. The Brisson 
ministry looks likely to last until after the general election. If M. Brisson 
is strong enough to hold office until the end of the year he will have much 
improved his prospects as possible successor to M. Grévy. 


THE estimates of expenditure for 1885—6 hardly read pleasantly for any 
Radical. £88,872,000 is the amount proposed to be spent, and this even 
does not quite make the worst, because the home charges for Indian troops, 
about £1,350,000, are no longer included. When the Soudan expenditure 
is added the total will be close to, even if it does not exceed, £100,000,000 
for the year. 


NEARLY every Liberal candidate expresses himself in favor of the Affir- 
mation Bill, but the Bill itself, blocked by four or five of the most rabid 
Conservatives, gets no assistance from the Liberal Government. Some four 
hundred resolutions from various political bodies in favor of the Bill have 
reached Mr. Gladstone, but the result as yet is nil. Even the Liberal 
members in the House do not venture to put pressure on the ministry. 


THE question of the renewal in whole or in part, of the Crimes Act, 
Treland, is now a serious one for the Cabinet. There are some few provisions 
as to change of venue and special jury, common to the law of England, 
which might be made permanent. The bulk of the special powers might 
well be allowed to drop with the expiring Act. In any case it is bad to 
have a coercion law applicable only to part of the kingdom. The proposals 
by Mr. Dickson, M.P., circulated by the Committee on Irish affairs, are 
‘*the abandonment of Coercion Acts, the passing of a Land Purchase Bill, 
a plan of local and county administrative control by representation of the 
ratepayers, the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy, and the establishment of 
a Royal residence in Ireland”’. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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KxEPERS of bees should observe whether their bees always show signs 
of disturbance before thunder storms. It is alleged that they become excited 
and irritable when a storm is approaching. Numerous and careful observa- 


tions would prove or disprove this theory, advanced by Herr Emmerig of 
Laningen. 


THE New York T'ruthsecker has the following: ‘‘Some interesting dis- 
coveries have been made in Florida by Prof. Lawrence Johnson, of the United 
States Geological Survey. Just south of Alachua county line he found 
several specimens and skeletons of animals which relatively belong to a not 
far distant period. In piles, and somewhat mixed, there were the remains 
of a mastodon; two or three specimens of the rhinoceros; a large stag; a 
camel, fully as large as the Arabian camel, but in structure more allied to 
the llama; also a tapir very much like the South American tapir, which 
lives in swampy places; two teeth of some carnivorous animal allied to the 
tiger and panther ; one set of teeth and bones of a hippopotamus; several 
crocodiles or alligators, and innumerable other bones not identified. Ap- 
parently the territory south of Alachua was at one time a large fresh-water 


lake.”’ 


Mr. N. DE MIKLONHO-MAcLAY sends to Nature from the Biological 
Station, Watson’s Bay, near Sydney, an interesting observation on the body- 
emperature of the Monotremata, the lowest Mammalian order. e finds 
t t f the Monot ta, the lowest M ] 1 He find 

e temperature of Echidna hystrix to be 28° C. and Ornithorhynchus 
the temperat f E y 1 
paradoxus, 24.8° C. The mean body-temperature of other mammals is 
38.4° C., but in the transitional forms the normal mammalian temperature 


is not reached. Thus is the truth of Evolution being constantly established 
by new observations. 


Mr. Jomn AITKEN sends to Nature a curious note on ‘‘The pupil of the 
eyes during emotion”. ‘‘In this experiment it appears to the observer 
as if I had control over the muscles of the iris, as I can make the pupil 
of the eye large or small at will. Placing myself in front of, and looking 
towards, a window or other bright light, the observer is desired to watch 
the pupil and say when to contract or expand it. On the order being given, 
the pupil is seen to contract or expand as desired. This experiment can be 
easily made by anyone in the following manner:—The eye is directed 
towards the light and a point looked at, the eye being kept steady during 
the whole experiment. Under these conditions the bright light causes the 
pupil to contract automatically, and when desired to expand it all that 
is necessary is to take the attention away from the eye and fix it on some 
other part of the body—say by biting the tongue, pinching the arm, etc. 
By these means the sensitiveness of the retina is, for well-known reasons, 
reduced, and the pupil automatically dilates. To cause it again to contract, 


the mind has simply to be recalled to the eye and attention given to the 
visual impressions.” 
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THE controversy on the cholera germ is still proceeding. M. Héricourt 
has published his opinion that the Comma bacillus is harmless, and so lends 
his testimony to clear the character of this appareatly much maligned 
organism. Meanwhile another bacterium scare has been started, by the 
discovery that a variety of these germs are always present on bank-notes. 
I do not, however, fancy that many people will refuse notes on account of 
the dangers of the microbe. 





THE annual meeting of the British Association is to be held this year 
at Aberdeen, the incoming President being the Right Hon. Sir Lyon 
Playfair. The first session will be held on September 9th; the last on 
September 16th. ANNIE BESANT. 














DvuRING the past month Art has suffered an unusually severe blow at the 
hands of the Royal Academy by the opening of the annual exhibition at 
Burlington House. But as this painful subject is dealt with in another 
article, it only remains, as far as pictures are concerned, to treat of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, which is this year distinguished negatively by nothing 
from Mr. Burne Jones, nothing from Mr. Whistler, and next to nothing 
from Sir Frederick Leighton. In their absence Mr. W. B. Richmond takes 
a strong lead with a large history piece, a couple of sketches of Grecian 
scenery, and no less than eight admirable portraits, of which those of Miss 
Lettice Wormald and Mr. Andrew Lang are likely to be most popular. The 
delicacy, which is a charm in these portraits, reappears as a weakness in 
‘An Audience in Athens during the representation of the Agamemnon’”’, 
Aerial perspective exacted in this picture that the figures should be less and 
less emphasized as they stand further and further from the spectator. In 
order to leave sufficient scope for this gradation, the front row should have 
been handled with the maximum of force. But Mr. Richmond, apparentl 

led into improvident habits by his portraits, which of course impose no suc 

conditions on him, has painted his foremost figures almost as prettily and 
as squeamishly as he painted Miss Lettice Wormald, and so was compelled 
to fill the middle distance with ghosts of Greeks, and to dilute the colors of 
the background until they resembled those of a print gown washed at least 
twice too often. It should be mentioned, however, that the front row of 
figures, owing to the semicircular sweep of the bench on which they are 
seated, are partly in the foreground, and partly in the middle distance. 
Paul Veronese would have made room for depths of perspective by making 
the nearest man at each side a richly draped negro. Such an expedient 
would require some courage in these days of Christy Minstrel corner men. 
The fact that the centre of interest is not in the picture at all, but on the 
stage at which we only see the Greeks staring; and the scantiness of the 
audience, suggesting that the Agamemnon was ‘‘a frost”, complete the 
unsatisfactory effect of the picture. Democrats will rejoice at Mr. Walter 
Crane’s ‘“‘ Freedom” descending in angelic radiance upon an awakening 
youth, from whose limbs are falling the fetters forged by the hoary priest 
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and leaden-eyed king who sit in the background, dozing in dull confidence 
that their sway is everlasting. Mr. Crane, who has not the classic regard 
for a safely and therefore gracefully poised figure, has given his Freedom 
an air of falling downstairs, and being on the point of pitching head fore- 
most upon an alarmed youth on the mat. A kindred defect appears in 
another picture by him in the overdone attitude of Pandora, who sprawls 
like an unskilful actress upon her box, which is large enough to contain her 
entire wardrobe. Nevertheless Mr. Crane’s work is of a higher class than 
that of any other exhibitor in the Grosvenor gallery except Mr. Watts, who 
has sent a large picture of Love and Life. Life is represented by a narrow 
rocky path. A young girl is painfully traversing it, helped along by Love 
in the shape of an agreeable youth with wings and an encouraging smile. 
The absence of roundness in the outline of the girl’s limbs produces a 
cadaverous appearance which sensibly diminishes her beauty, but intensifies 
the impression of sadness and weakness conveyed by the whole composition. 
Mr. Watts also exhibits some of his incomparable portraits. Mr. Millais’s 
Gladstone is less striking than his last portrait of the eminent statesman, 
but is perhaps a better picture. Portraits of Robert Browning have been 
contributed by Mr. R. Barrett Browning and Mr. Lehmann. Mr. Brown- 
ing has certainly not flattered his illustrious father; but his portrait is more 
valuable than that of Mr. Lehmann, who, painting on easier terms (Mr. 
Barrett Browning, commissioned by Baliol College, was handicapped by the 
academic gown of his sitter), has turned out the smarter but less impressive 
picture of the two. A couple of salmon fishing sketches in oil are recogniza- 
ble as Mr. Boughton’s by the prodigious noses with which this artist 
invariably decorates his figures. Features large out of all proportion to the 
scale of the wearers are also prevalent in the laborious work of Mr. T. M. 
Rooke. Mr. T. Erat Harrison exhibits a small Danae standing erect with the 
shower of gold sweeping round her in a whirlwind. The cool light in which 
the gold rains down, and the deep green hue of the walls, carry out a 
delightful scheme of color. Mr. C. W. Mitchell has tried the heroic style 
in his martyrdom of Hypatia, who is represented, as in Kingsley’s novel, 
meeting her death at a Christian altar. The picture will not harrow the 
spectator as an adequate representation of the scene certainly would. The 
pursuers are invisible ; and everything is left to our imagination and histori- 
cal knowledge except the presence of an undraped woman, good looking, 
but not oppressively clever, in some embarrassing but not self-explanatory 
predicament in church. Mr. Alma Tadema displays his virtuosity in white 
marble by the familiar hemicyclium, with the usual blue sea beyond, in 
‘**Expectations”. A solitary young lady has just got rid of the gentleman 
whom we are accustomed to see reciting Homer there, and is expecting 
someone else. Hence the title! ‘‘ Who is it?” is a quotation from a lady 
who is looking over a wall. Both these pictures are unusally beautiful 
specimens of Mr. Alma Tadema’s art. The subdued light in them veils 
with an imaginative air the shallowness of conception which so heavily 
discounts the glaring perfection of most of this painter’s produce. More 
reflective work is that of Mr. Strudwick, whose ‘‘ Golden Thread”’ is irre- 
proachable so far as it goes; and Mrs. Stillman’s beautifully colored and 
carefully finished ‘‘ Love’s Messenger”: the texture of the flesh in which is, 
however, a distinct failure. Mr. Spencer Stanhope has depicted the birth 
of Venus, but has not elucidated what she is trying to do with her head, 
since there is no apparent reason why she should be trying to put it under 
her arm. The Grosvenor Gallery is always well provided with exhibitors 
who seem to have sought the most recondite sources for enlightenment in 
their art, but who, ignorant of the simple principle that economy of force 
always underlies grace of attitude and movement, perpetrate blunders in 
posing their figures that any professional dancer, fencer, boxer, circus 
athlete, or skilled actor (not to mention any intelligent observer of Greek 
statuary), could correct at a glance. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
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JUNE. 


In the vegetable garden plenty of work falls to be done this month. As 
opportunity affords the planting out of all sorts of winter vegetables may 
be proceeded with. In planting out Brocoli, if the ground is light and rich 
it ought to be made as firm as possible, otherwise ‘‘ clubbing ’’ may be pre- 
valent ; besides, when Brocoli are grown on loose rich soil they are liable to 
become large and soft, and in that condition they are unfit to stand a severe 
winter. Being such a choice vegetable, no pains should be spared to have 
these in good condition; and as they come in at a season when other vege- 
tables are scarce they should be prized and attended to carefully. Wright’s 
Protecting, Carter’s Champion, and Waterloo are varieties which, if planted 
now, will come to be serviceable next spring and early summer. Leeks may 
now be lifted from the seed-bed and planted out in rich ground. Some sow 
these in lines and thin out, leaving them to grow where sown. We prefer 
to sow a square patch and transplant, preparing ridges for them as for 
Celery, using manure, thoroughly decayed, in large quantities. The plants 
we place from 8 inches to 1 foot apart and earth them up as they grow. 
By this method a long blanched stem can be secured and a much larger 
amount of succulent edible matter is obtained from the same space of 
ground. Another method is to draw deep wide drills, and dibble the plants 
in, making good sized holes, allowing the plants to be put down as high as 
their leaves, and afterwards drawing the earth to them as they grow. We 
have had excellent crops by both methods. The earliest crop of Celery may 
be put out now if not already done; and to have this crop in a good crisp 
condition it requires a copious supply of water at the roots, and this also 
prevents its running to seed. This early crop if allowed to get a ‘‘ check” 
through drought is very apt to ‘‘run” and become worthless, There are 
various ways of planting Celery, the common way being to dig out trenches, 
throwing the earth right and left in a ridge, and digging in a large quantity 
of decayed manure—cow and stable dung being the best in the bottom of 
each trench. When finished ready for the plants, the trenches should be 
about 1 foot deep, and from 1 foot to 6 feet wide, and in each trench from 
one to six rows of celery may be planted according to the width ; in wet 
localities, however, the trenches should not be made so deep as above if the 
plants are to stand the winter. To make the most of the ground the tops 
of the ridges between the Celery rows may be planted with Lettuce or sown 
with Spinach, French Beans, &c. A sowing of Peas may be made this 
month, but they ought to be an early variety to come on quickly. In some 
localities, however, we have found the old Blue Prussian, when sown this 
month, give a good supply till cut down by frost. We need scarcely hint 
that all crops of Pease must be carefully supported with stakes, to be put in 
as soon as the support is needed. 


A point of importance in all vegetable growing is the judicious thinning- 
out of all superfluous plants. Success depends much on doing this work 
early; but with such crops as Carrots, Onions, and some others, do not thin 
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out rashly or all at once, but rather follow the practice of Burns’ father in 
reading the family Bible as described in the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ”— 


‘* Wale a portion wi’ judicious care.”’ 


In the case of Carrots and Onions immediately after thinning out a good 
dusting of soot thrown over them will be very beneficial, and if this is done 
just before or in the midst of a shower of rain its good effect will be seen 
very quickly. Cucumbers will require plenty of water at the roots in hot 
dry weather. If growing vigorously keep the wood thinned out, and when 
the fruit is set, to induce its swelling, pinch out the points of the shoots at 
the first joint above the fruit. Do not allow too many to swell at the same 
time. Most kinds are best if eaten when 9 inches or a foot long. Where 
these are growing in a garden frame on a hot-bed a regular temperature 
should be maintained of 65° to 75°, and it may be allowed to rise as much as 
15° with sun heat through the day. 


Amongst all crops the hoe should be kept going with vigor. In the 
war with the weeds no quarter must be given. Even the mere surface stir- 
ring of the soil among all growing plants is in itself such a decided benefit 
that the hoe might well be kept constantly at work. But the weeds are 
always to be found in some corner unsubdued. Wage war you may against 
them in great pitched battles; jubilate you may as a destroying angel 
when you have as you fondly imagine cut down the last weeds; but lo! 
like the forces of nature they are never-sleeping—guerilla-like they spring 
up on your right and on your left and the war has to be renewed. No 
wonder gardener Adam bolted from Eden when the ‘‘thistles” and ‘‘ briars” 
sprang up and blighted his Asparagus beds and the Bind-weeds and Chick- 
weeds in tangled masses choked his Strawberries. He at once saw that 
gardening was to be a Sisyphian labor, and so he “‘ gave it up”. Let no 
amateur in gardening soothe his mind with the hope of ever seeing his 
garden hoed—that is a dream he will never realise. Besides the weeds, 
insects and birds detract, from the pleasure and profit of gardening. The 
first of these insiduously destroy, and are about as difficult to overcome as 
the weeds. Against the peckings and pilferings of the birds, however, we 
can easily guard. Netting fruit trees over is a most effectual method of 
keeping them off. For Strawberries it is a good system to place the netting 
on high stakes, with rails placed across to keep up the netting, which can 
be left as a fixture till the fruiting season is past. By this method there is 
little wear of the material, less stooping in gathering the fruit, and no 
labor taking off and on. 

In the flower garden, beds that have been filled with bulbs that have 
done flowering may now be emptied and the roots can be taken up and 
placed in sand till thoroughly ripened, and then stored. The side shoots of 
Rockets and other border-plants may be placed in sandy soil in a shady 
position to strike root. And if annuals are wanted for late flowering and 
to succeed those sown in April, now is a good time to get in the seed. And 
where in mixed borders any failures may have taken place or blank spaces 
require filling up, sowings of such annuals as Shortia Californica, and Sweet 
Alyssum, &c., may be made. Attend to the staking out and stopping of 
Chrysanthemums so as to have well-shaped bushy plants. In hot dry 
weather give these plenty of water, and twice a week or so liquid manure 
will benefit them greatly. Never allow these to “flag” if possible during 
their whole period of growth. One severe flagging will cause them to lose 
their lower leaves and give you long, lanky, bare, and unsightly stems. 


All plants in the window and greenhouse will now require plenty of 
water, and after hot days a sprinkling with a rose overhead will be of great 
service, by refreshing the foliage and washing off dust. Carefully avoid 
wetting the flowers. Balsams and Fuchsias should get plenty of air and 
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water, turning them round from day to day to equalise their growth; pick 


off the flowers till your plants attain the size you want them. Rose stocks 


for budding must be kept clear of all suckers from the roots and have all 
superfluous growths rubbed off. Budding may be commenced as soon as 
the stocks have grown enough and you find that the bark peels readily. 
budding Roses there is no mystery: it is a simple operation. Choose your 
kind; cut off a bud with its leaf and have an inch of bark; make the bud and 
bark clean by taking all woody matter out; cut a slit in the bark of the 
stock where you wish to insert the bud or scion, make a cross slit thus + 
and place the bud in the nexus of the cross after raising the bark. Let the 
bark of the stock fit neatly over the bark which has the bud. Tie the whole 
together with a piece of matting or worsted thread. If the weather is hot 
and dry, place a little damp moss over the whole and it will soon be united. 
Undo the tying when assured that the junction is fairly effected. 
W. ELDER. 

















THE Child’s Pictorial' will be a very welcome visitor to the nursery, with 
its bright-colored pictures and short stories. There is a commendable 
absence of religion; indeed, God only appears in a picture-puzzle—a most 
appropriate place. 

The Republican? has always some interesting matter, and we are glad to 
see in an editorial that it is in a flourishing condition. 

La Société Nouvelle maintains its admirable character, the articles by 


MM. Domela-Nieuwenhuis and Dr. Agathon de Potter being specially 
noticeable. 


Mr. Parke’s enquiry of the disposal of a vote! is having a very large 
circulation, and deserves it. It puts in plain language plain truths for 
plain people. 

The ‘‘ Jewish Life of Christ’”’> has long been out of print, and has now 
been reissued by Messrs. Foote and Wheeler. It gives the Jewish tradition 
of the illegitimate birth of Jesus and of his subsequent magical tricks; the 


notes added by the editors very largely increase the value of this interesting 
reprint, 





1 Child’s Pictorial. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 

2 Republican, London: G. Standring, 8 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. 

3 La Société Nouvelle. Brussels: F. Larcher, Rue des Minimes, 10. 

4“*What Shall I do with my Vote?’”? By Ernest Parke. London: W. 
Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

5 ** Jewish Life of Christ.’? Edited by G. W. Foote and J. M. Wheeler. 
London: Progressive Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 
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By the time that Janet was five and twenty she had had four lovers 
four devoted hearts which beat high for joy if their mistress had a 
kind word or glance to bestow upon them: four loyal servants ready 
to carry out their mistress’ lightest wish (provided they understood 
it): four true affectionate friends: four watchful guardians. The first 
was named Toby; the second Bruin; the third Gyp; the fourth, and 
perhaps the most deeply regretted, was called Roy. 

They varied in color from the bright fawn and cream of Roy’s thick 
coat, through the darker red brown of Toby’s, the black and tan of 
Gyp, to the silky black curls which were one of Bruin’s great beauties. 
Janet never loved a white dog and a white dog never loved her. I 
have heard of people who never loved dogs at all, but I can hardly 
bring myself to believe it. I have even seen girlsand boys run away 
from dogs as though they were frightened! What, frightened of a 
dog! The very thought of it makes me feel sad and sorry, and I am 
sure if any girl or boy who reads Our Corner should fancy that she 
or he has ever been afraid of dogs, after hearing how Janet loved 
her dogs and how they loved her, the father will be asked: ‘Please 
may I have a dear little soft puppy that I may love it and teach it, 
and that it may love and teach me ?”’. 

Janet’s first dog was Toby. When Janet was about seven years 
old Toby came into the house. Toby was neither big nor little, tall 
nor short; he had reddish brown hair, neither curly nor straight: in 
truth he was very ugly: the only things beautiful about him were his 
white even teeth and his great melancholy brown eyes. As for his 
family, well—I feel reluctant to admit it—he had none. I am rather 
inclined to think that had he chosen he might have claimed distant 
kinship with the noble house of Scotch terriers, but he was not a 
sociable dog and I am not aware that he ever did choose. Janet, 
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then a pale, frail little maid, at once fell in love with dear ugly Toby, 
and she was told that if she would feed him herself she might have 
him for her own. The condition as to feeding had to be afterwards 
withdrawn, for Janet was always fancying it was time for Toby to have 
his breakfast, dinner, or tea, and was consequently always entreating 
food for ‘‘that poor Toby”. 

Toby was a cog of much education. If you said ‘‘ Laugh, Toby”’, 
he would draw back the corners of his mouth, roll up his upper lip, 
thrust down the under, and disclose two rows of gleaming white even 
teeth ina ghastly grin. He would pretend to smoke a pipe in the 
corner of the room—always providing that the pipe was innocent of 
tobacco; he would make believe that he was a soldier ‘‘ shouldering 
arms”’, only he would carry a stick instead of a gun; in fact he could 
do all sorts of tricks. Nor did Toby neglect the little refinements of 
life; if at the children’s dinner he were given a bone, without any 
telling, he would quietly take it out into the kitchen and eat it on a 
mat there. 

Toby was absolutely devoted to Janet and the other children; if 
they were spoken to harshly by any of the elders he would give 
a little low growl, and his upper lip would curl up and display his 
white teeth just as it did when he “laughed”; only instead of look- 
ing merry, with bright laughing eyes, Toby would look decidedly 
cross. 

I have said he was not a sociable dog; I migit even have gone 
further and said that at times he was actually quarrelsome. If Janet’s 
father took him out, Toby would be sure to have one or two fights 
before he came back; but it was always safe to send him out with the 
children. With them he was on his best behavior, and his whole 
mind seemed concentrated on the thought of how he could best take 
care of them. Ifa passer-by happened to say a word which to Toby’s 
mind seemed other than quite friendly or respectful, a low growl and 
a gleam of white teeth would make such a one hurriedly pass on his 
way. On one occasion a boy threw a stone at Janet, and but that 
he was able to put his garden gate between himself and Toby it 
would have fared ill with him, for the faithful dog was very angry 
at such an insult being offered to his little mistress. 

Toby was generally voted a bad-tempered, quarrelsome dog, but 
although he was so bad tempered he would let the children do any- 
thing they pleased with him, and although he was so quarrelsome 
there was the little toy terrier, Tiny, who was also allowed to tease 
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to his heart’s content, without provoking the smallest murmur of 
complaint from poor ugly old Toby. Tiny would pull at Toby’s tail, 
bite his ears, snap at him, wake him up when he wanted to sleep; 
but, quarrel as he would and did with dogs of his own size or bigger, 
Toby was always kind to the little terrier. Tiny could not get upstairs 
by himself, so Toby used to lift him gently by the back of his neck 
and carry him up. 

At length, after having over-eaten himself for several days suc- 
cessively, Tiny fell into a fit and died. Although he was no very 
great favorite with them, the children felt very much grieved at his 
death. They laid him in a box, covered him with flowers, and asked 
the gardener to dig a grave between the two lilac trees. Tiny was 
buried with great ceremonial, and Toby figured prominently amongst 
the mourners, for he at least had been very fond of the little dog. 
When the grave was closed up the gardener composed an epitaph and 
cut it into the block of wood which served as a headstone. It ran as 
follows :— 

‘* Here lies poor Ti; 

Fell in a fit 

And was forced to die!” 
One sad day it happened that Janet and the other children were sent 
out for a walk without their constant companion. When they returned 
they looked for him on every side; they called ‘“‘Toby! Toby! Toby!” 
but no Toby answered. Janet sought for him everywhere, but never 
saw that dear ugly dog any more, and she sorrowed over his loss 
exceedingly. His end was shrouded in mystery; Janet was quite 
sure he had not run away, and yet if he had died why was his dead 
body not to be found? It was incomprehensible. Vague and dreadful 
rumors were afterwards current that Toby had been condemned to a 
violent death because of his ordinarily quarrelsome disposition, but 
Janet could not quite believe it. For a long time she lived in expecta- 
tion of seeing him, and when at last she gave up hope she always 
kept a warm corner in her little heart for her ugly but loving old 
favorite. 

Some little while before poor Toby’s mysterious end, just as the 
children woke up one morning, Nurse put on their bed a big mass of 
black silky curls. ‘A bear! ’tis a bear!” they cried, as they saw a 
pair of bright eyes turn upon them, and the mass of silk curls made 
a ponderous dash for their noses. It was a three-months’ old puppy 
claiming descent, on the one hand, from that most august family, the 
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St. Bernard, and, on the other, from the Retriever. He was as black 
as night, with the exception of his ‘‘shirt-front”, which he kept. 
dazzlingly white. He was called ‘ Bruin” because of his fancied 
resemblance to a bear. When he grew to be eighteen months old 
he was almost as tall as Janet herself, and further possessed a broad 
chest and powerful frame. He was universally admitted to be a very 
handsome dog, but some people were afraid of him because of his 
size and strength. Bruin did not actually belong to Janet, but none 
the less was she fond of him and he of her. Some rude boys belong- 
ing to a school near would sometimes come to the top of the garden 
to tease and annoy the children; then Janet would go to Bruin’s 
kennel, and, unfastening his collar, would say: ‘“ After them, Bruin, 
after them!’’. Bruin would rush forth and chase the youngsters 
right and left down the road, never touching one, and when he had 
cleared the place of intruders would joyfully return to his little friends 
to have his collar refastened. Oh! but it would have been quite a 
different matter if any of the elders had said ‘‘ After them!” ; the 
persons pursued would have had a sorry time when Bruin caught 
them. 

Bruin’s chief delights were for his master to take him for a swim 
in the river, and a romp with the children on the grass. In his games 
with the children he had a trick—which was thoroughly enjoyed by 
him and them—of knocking them down on the grass, and every time 
they tried to rise he would give them a little pat with his paw and 
down they would go again; this would be repeated again and again 
until the air resounded with the children’s laughter and Bruin’s short 
joyful barks. 

As for swimming, Bruin could swim and dive like a fish. One 
day a parasol blew into the river, and Bruin jumped in after it; it 
filled with water and sank; so he dived after it and caught it by the 
handle; he pulled and pulled but couldn’t get it out, because it had 
caught in the roots of a tree. Another time a large football fell into. 
the river, and Bruin plunged in to fetch it out, but every time he 
touched it it bobbed away from him; so after many vain and fruitless: 
efforts to rescue it he was obliged to let the ball have its own way, 
and go sailing merrily down to the sea. Little contretemps like this 
annoyed Bruin very much; he would swim round and round quite 


anxiously; it was so rare for him not to fetch out of the water any~ 


thing that he was told to. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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Pussles. 


——_—_—___—— 


UNIONS. 

1. Unite, by a vowel, a part of a wheel and a piece of land, and make 
the town where King Arthur is supposed to have held his court. 

2. Unite, by a vowel, musical instruments and a combination of tones, 
and make an old-fashioned musical instrument. 

Rl soit by a vowel, a domestic animal and a high hill, and make a wild 
animal. 

4, Unite, by a vowel, closely confined and expense, and make a solemn 
festival of the Jews. 

5. Unite, by a vowel, a person and a sheep-pen, and make numerous. 

6. Unite, by a vowel, to write and portable lodge, and make a person 
who repents of his sins. 

7. Unite, by a vowel, equal value and a darling, and make a wall or 
rampart. 

8. —_— by a vowel, a word or expression and a people, and make 
an end. 

9. Unite, by a vowel, a conjunction and a human being, and make the 
name of some Kast India Islands. [9 marks. } 


INCREASING AND DIMINISHING DIAMOND. 
** * 
*~* * *& *€ 
*~* * 
* 


1. A vowel; 2, tumult; 3, to worship; 4, mineral; 5, a vowel. 
{5 marks. } 





OMNIBUS WORD. 
From a word of four letters make eleven words. 
The word a kind of food; a pronoun, having come in contact with, to 
corrode, a useful article for a house, a near relation, by, existing, havin 
satisfied the appetite, horses connected, a beverage, subdued. [6 marks. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
1. What river in England runs between two seas. [2 marks. } 
2. Prove that heat travels faster than cold. [2 marks. } 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


{, Tem men and six women earn £18 18s. in six days, and four men and 
eight women earn £6 6s. in three days. What are the daily earnings of a 
man and a woman. [10 marks. ] 

2. If the gas for five burners, five hours every day, for ten days, costs 
4s. 3d.; how many burners may be lighted four hours every evening for 
fifteen days at a cost of £3 16s. 6d. 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Worp SquaRE. 
1, Board. 








BEHEADED WorRD. 
heat. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1, Signature. 2. Unanswerable. 3. Imperialist. 4. Melancholy. 5. 
Dishonor. 6. Diplomacy. 


CRACKED NUTS, 
1. Let x rep. the remainder. 
Then z+ 6% + 362= 516 
432= 516 
oo. £552 
.*. As quotient multiplied by division plus the remainder = dividend 
_ 482x724 12=—31116=Ans. 
2. Let x rep. price of ene tarkey i in shillings, and y rep. price of one fowl 


in shillings. 
Then (1). 22-+4+9y= 60s. (I). 5¢+ 3y= 85s. 
Multiplying (). by 3. 

22+ 9y= 60 

152+ 9y = 255 
Subtracting, 13¢=195 .*. #=15. 
9y=60—30 .*. 9y=30 = .*. y= 3}. 

*, A Turkey cost 15s. and a Fowl 3s. 4d. 


ToTaL MARKS PossIBLE, 32.—Quicksilver, Hawkeye, 32; Loki, Olivia, 
Reynard, 31; Thasso, Chi Lung, 29; Hypatia, 27; Alice, 21; Beelzebub, 
15; Jumbo, 7. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Jumbo: working must be shown in the calcula- 
tions; how do you obtain your answer in Nut II.? Loki: you omitted to 
add remainder in Nut I.; working is shown, so only one mark is lost. 
Hypatia: see ‘‘ Loki” ; ; you should carefully check working before sending 
in—you have left unaltered slight errorin Nut II. In the figure square 9 
and 8 have also been accepted for the digits. 


Youne Forks’ PuzzuE-Corner RvULEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on page 383. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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